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From Where | Si 


by Jonathan M. Barz, Editor 


A Technorealist’s Plea 


Technophile or technophobe? Most discussions of educational 
technology assume that you are one or the other. Either you are a 
technologically-savvy, progressive educator, embracing an 
overwhelmingly positive and historically inevitable educational 
revolution; or you are a Luddite and Gradgrind, too lazy to learn new 
technologies and too wedded to outdated, teacher-centered models of 
education to allow them into your classrooms. If you are skeptical 
about educational technology, you must be either ill-informed or 
resistant to all change. You need to fall in line or get out of the way. 

The trouble with this neat dichotomy, of course, is that it’s not 
accurate. It ignores an important middle ground, the “technorealists. 
I place myself in this category. I appreciate many of the ways techno 
logy makes my life easier, but I’m nonetheless deeply skeptical of the 
current unbridled optimism about how technology will miraculously 
transform American schools. Ill focus on just three of the reasons 
why I think educators—especially in Christian schools—should be 
technorealists, skeptical and critical about embracing technological 
solutions to educational problems. 

First, even if you accept the most optimistic claims of 
technology’s “true-believers” about the benefits of educational 
technology, a crucial question remains: what are we prepared to give 
up to grant various technologies a larger place in education? Ina 
world of finite resources for education (in Lutheran schools often 
rather “more finite” than for others), embracing technology inevitably 
means sacrificing something else. Will what we gain be worth what 
we lose? In a provocative cover story in The Atlantic Monthly (July 
1997), Todd Oppenheimer recounts examples of schools across the 
country sacrificing funding for art, music, and physical education 
programs in order to fund computer purchases. Ina 1996 poll, U.S. 
teachers listed computer and media skills as more essential for 
students than knowledge of biology, chemistry, physics, European 
history, and literature. Most appallingly, Oppenheimer reports that 
Americans favor spending on computers over a range of priorities 
including training and hiring teachers, reducing class sizes, and 
expanding hours of instruction. I fear that, in our headlong rush to 
embrace technology, we may discover we have surrendered pieces of 
the educational experience we ought to value greatly. 

Second, as we consider the role of technology in our classrooms, 
we need to resist the temptation to confuse information with 
knowledge. Computers and other forms of educational technology 
tend to be very good at distributing information. I appreciate how the 
Internet allows me to find out quickly what movies are showing 


> 








locally, how the Minnesota Golden 
Gophers fared this weekend, or when 
Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote “The 
American Scholar.” But none of that 
information (even if we assume it’s all 
accurate) constitutes knowledge, much 
less wisdom. Our students have seldom 
suffered from too little access to 
information—even the tiny library 
(smaller than my office) of the two-room 
Lutheran school I attended as a child held 
more information than I could assimilate 
in eight years. Our challenge as teachers 
is to give our students not merely access to 
information but the ability to think 
critically about it in order to derive 
genuine understanding from it. This goal 
takes on greater importance in the 
“Information Age,” but it’s also made 
more difficult, given how easily students 
can connect to impressive looking—but 
often utterly unreliable—sources of 
information. A document called 
“Principles of Technorealism,” endorsed 
by some major figures in the field of 
information technology, states the point 
well: “We must not confuse the thrill of 
acquiring or distributing information 
quickly with the more daunting task of 
converting it into knowledge and wisdom. 
Regardless of how advanced our 
computers become, we should never use 
them as a substitute for our own basic 
cognitive skills of awareness, perception, 
reasoning and judgment” 
(www.technorealism.org). 

Finally, we must remember that 
technology is never neutral. New 
technologies inevitably alter not just our 
lesson plans or presentation format but the 
fandamental nature of our ministry as 
teachers. We need to proceed cautiously, 


From Where I Sit 


to be sure that the technologies we 
embrace do not drive us away from the 
principles we hold most dear. Teaching 
is, above all, relational. I’ve seen the truth 
of this over and over: my students learn 
best when my passion for the material and 
my concern for them as individuals 
coalesce to make their learning 
meaningful. Mike Rose (1989), 
describing his own transformation from 
vocational track underachiever to UCLA 
faculty member, captures this crucial 
impact of the teacher-student relationship: 
“Maybe nothing was “intrinsically 
interesting.” Knowledge gained its 
meaning, at least initially. through a touch 
on the shoulder” (Lives on the Boundary, 
p. 102). More importantly, as a Christian 
teacher—committed to shaping both the 
mind and the conscience of my students, 
to helping them love God with both heart 
and mind—I’m concerned that our 
increasing reliance on technology may 
reduce the moments of deepest human 
contact between teachers and students. 
For it is in our moments of shared human- | 
ity, whether puzzling over a literary text 
together or sharing burdens not included 
in the curriculum, that we have the 
greatest opportunity to touch our students’ 
lives, to be “Jesus with skin on” for them. 

Technology will not go away—and I 
wouldn’t be happy if it did. I’m not 
suggesting that we reject all it has to offer, 
only that we apply a healthy dose of 
skepticism, carefully weighing the 
material, philosophical, and spiritual 
costs, before embracing the latest claims 
for educational technology.? 


(This editorial first appeared in Issues in 
Christian Education, Winter 1999.) 
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What Does This Mean?: 
Lutheran Higher Education 





or many who spend their days on campuses— , 

in classrooms and chapels, in library carrels 

and laboratories—the question in this title may, 
appear odd, if not unnecessary. Asking them what 
Lutheran higher education means may seem akin to 
asking fish about water or birds about flight. Water is 
the world in which fish live; flying is what birds do. So, 
too, for many of us Lutheran higher education is the 
world in which we live as well as what we do. To ask 
what it means requires us to stop doing it and step 
outside it for a fresh look. To ask what it means allows 
us to describe what we do and to consider what 
difference it might make in the world. That is what I 
propose to do here: to use this very Lutheran, 
catechetical question as a way into the lively current 
conversations about higher education and religion.’ I 
will proceed in three steps: first, an assertion about 
what I take to be the central Lutheran theological 
position; second, ten ideas and ways of thinking that are 
refinements of that central position; and third, five 
practices supported by those ideas. 

So let us begin with a quite Lutheran, three-part 
assertion about the world. What could be more 
Lutheran than this first part: At the heart of everything 
is God’s grace.’ This echoes the explanations to the Ten 
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Commandments in the Small 
Catechism.’ Each one begins “we are to 
fear and love God so that...” Yes, I 
notice that in the catechism the active 
agent is us—“we are to fear and love 
God”—and in my assertion I’ve made 
God central. Nonetheless, I think that 
I’m on solid ground here because Luther 
taught that it is God’s gracious action 
that allows us to respond with fear and 
love. Before any action or response on 
our human part, there is divine love 
graciously extended to us. 

God’s communication of grace to 
human beings takes place through time, 
or maybe better in all times. Its most 
reliable and distinct media are the 
witness of the Scriptures, the person of 
Jesus the Christ, the preached Word, and 
the sacraments. Grace also comes to us 
in other masks such as human relation- 
ships and natural beauty. What is most 
to my point here is this, the second part 
of the assertion: God’s grace, which is at 
the center of everything, comes to us ina 
variety of rather ordinary packages in all 
sorts of times, not just once or only in 
extraordinary circumstances. 

Now the third part: when this grace 
that brings us into being and that keeps 
us going is received by us, we are 
propelled into action. Luther 
distinguished between active righteous- 
ness that may adhere in our own actions 
but is of only finite value and passive 
righteousness that comes to us by God’s 
gift. That gift makes us new. It allows 
us, again in the words of the Catechism’s 


explanation, to “fear and love God so 
that” we can both act on behalf of our 
neighbors and return praise to God. This 
vocational trajectory, using our talents 
and resources for the benefit of others, 
has sometimes been downplayed as we 
Lutherans have emphasized God’s action 
on our behalf. In our efforts to keep 
God’s grace at the center, we have a 
tendency to let being made righteous 
overshadow living righteously. But the 
work of education must pay attention to 
how we live as well as to where we begin. 

So far, although I note the 
importance of ordinary media 
communicating God’s grace to us in 
time, I have spoken more of what 
endures in all times and places than of 
how particular people encounter God and 
live in specific times and places. The 
specifics are important. While many 
people affirm the assertion I’ve made, or 
some version of it, each individual, each 
community, and each institution must 
determine day-to-day how to turn toward 
their neighbors in service and return to 
God with praise. Insofar as an institution 
and its members partake of the Lutheran 
theological and religious heritage, the 
decisions they make will issue in 
practices that express the assertion with 
which | have begun.’ A local congrega- 
tion or some other group that is obviously 
achurchly community might be expected 
to be rather transparent about the 
centrality of justification (or of passive 
righteousness) and about the corollary 
that the church is held together by 
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forgiveness, made most objectively 
visible in the Word and sacraments while 
also conveyed by more subjective and 
various ways. 

However, today we are not 
considering local church life. We are 
asking about Lutheran higher education, 
thus about colleges and universities 
rather than about congregations. A 
school of this sort ought not to be 
confused with a 
church, either with a 
congregation or with 
some sort of para- 
church community 
such as a prayer group 
or a retreat center 
whose mission is 
primarily spiritual. A 
college is nota 
church, even if 
churchly activities 
take place on its 
campus. It is not 
brought into being by 
the Gospel, nor is it operated primarily in 
service of proclaiming the Gospel. That 
is to say that a college’s defining task is 
not making its members righteous, an 
end only God can accomplish, nor is its 
defining task telling its members that 
God has made them righteous. Rather a 
college’s primary mission is education. 
Nevertheless, even as the corporate 
efforts of the college are directed toward 
education, they can fall along a 
vocational trajectory and may include 
returning praise. When this is so, then 


begin. 
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This vocational trajectory, 
using our talents and resources 
for the benefit of others, has 
sometimes been downplayed as 
we Lutherans have emphasized 


God’s action on our behalf. . . . 
But the work of education 
must pay attention to how we 
live as well as to where we 





the institution and at least some of its 
members are oriented toward God. 
Neither my three-part assertion nor 
it together with these observations about 
institutional life generate a detailed 
description of what might be expected 
from a Lutheran institution of higher 
learning, although they may hint at what 
difference it could make in the world. 
Rather than receiving a formula for how 
to “do Lutheran 
higher education” 
we are left with 
the need for the 
on-going 
development of 
practices that are 
informed by the 
Lutheran creed or 
way of making 
sense of God and 
the world. In this 
process of 
discernment and 
development, 
Lutheran theology provides habits or 
patterns of thought along with thoughts 
or substance. These thoughts and 
patterns of thought will contribute to the 
characteristics of Lutheran higher 
education in contrast to other sorts of 
higher education, whether those others 
are secular or affiliated with another 
religious group. I intend to say less about 
comparisons and more about what is 
Lutheran.’ I should, therefore, 
acknowledge that some things that are 
Lutheran, Lutherans have in common 
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with other Christians and even with some 
non-Christians, and that Lutherans 
disagree among themselves about things 
we agree are central. 

I ought also to acknowledge that 
there are other useful ways into this 
topic. One might, and I have in other 
places, begin with an examination of 
Luther’s views on education (Schwandt, 
1999).° One would then note his 
identification of three purposes: 
education for piety; education for 
occupation as an expression of vocation; 
and education for the public office of 
ministry, which is a variety of the second. 
Although this is not my approach today, 
you will hear the first two of these under 
much of what I say. One might, as we 
have recently done at St. Olaf, begin with 
a historical narrative about a specific 
institution and give careful attention to 
the details and richness of the local story 
as well as to the larger concerns. One 
might, as James Burtchaell (1998) did, 
take a more sociological approach, 
investigating supportive structures, 
staffing patterns, and similar matters. 
This approach might lead to a 
conversation about external or 
institutional “marks.” It certainly leads 
me to want to take care to distinguish 
between what I say about institutions and 
what that might imply about individuals 
who are part of those schools. This may 
be a Lutheran concern. But I want to be 
clear that an institution can have 
commitments and characteristic practices 
that are not all shared by all its members. 


Please bear this in mind behind what 
follows. 


Ten Ways of Thinking 
Initially I listed these ten Lutheran 

ways of thinking as they came to me and 

then tried to impose some system of 
order. Of course, what makes sense laid 
out Jike a card game on my desk may not 
seem nearly as logical in a series of 
comments. This is because the ways of 
thinking intersect at multiple points and 
their relationships shift as the context or 
content changes. That said, here in list 
form are ten ways that Lutherans think. 

1. We expect that God can be revealed 
in all things but that God is never 
fully known. 

2. Weare confident that God’s work is 
done in ordinary things, while 
recognizing that God is not limited 
by ordinary things. 

3. We make confident use of reason in 
pursuit of knowledge and are keenly 
aware of its limits. 

4. Weare inclined to patterns of 
paradox and an appreciation for 
simultaneity. 

5. Weare persistently critical of 
absolutism or reductionism. 

6. We view the world as populated by 
neighbors to whom we are 
responsible. 

7. We have an impulse toward 
application of knowledge to one’s 
self and on behalf of others. 

8. Our view of human nature is realistic 
and yet hopeful. 
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9. We continually examine our 
practices. 

10. We appreciate the value of the 
objective (e.g. forensic justification) 
and tangible signs (e.g. the sacra- 
ments) and nonetheless recognize 
the reality of the subjective. 


Now, more slowly. One important 
thought or idea—Lutherans expect that 
God can be revealed in all things, but 
that God is never fully known. Like 
other Christians, we confess that God is 
the creator of the world. And we expect 
that the creator is revealed in the 
creation. While we assert that God’s 
grace is most reliably known in 
Scripture, Jesus, the preached Word, and 
the sacraments, we don’t presume to 
limit God’s self-revelation to these 
media. We know, to the contrary, that 
God can be encountered in the natural 
world, in human artifacts, and in human 
relationships. We are vigorous in 
defense of our notion that God is active 
in the “left-hand” kingdom as well as the 
right. That is, we contend that God 
works through such things as 
government and the family, through 
political and social order, as well as in 
more hidden channels of the Spirit. We 
are even willing to admit that sometimes 
God works through persons who are 
competent in their trades but who live 
immorally or believe falsehood. What 
these persons bring is not salvation, but it 
may very well be good for life now. In 
the context of schools, this suggests that 
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one might be better taught calculus by a 
wise “Turk” (to use Luther’s term) than 
by a stupid Christian. 

That said, we are equally convinced 
that there is that of God which we will 
never fully know. God is hidden, 
sometimes by the same masks that reveal 
the divine. Some other types of 
Christians are more confident than we 
are that they can know God. Our 
reluctance to make bigger claims is 
grounded both in what we do understand 
of God and in what we understand about 
our selves as human beings. God’s 
superlative qualities—biggest, greatest, 
most complex—put complete knowledge 
of God beyond our human capacity. God 
is infinite. We human beings are by our _ 
nature finite. Thus, even with the biggest. 
telescopes and the greatest wisdom and 
the most complex theories, we are unable 
now and will always be unable to 
comprehend all that is God. That God is 
beyond our knowing is not a temporary 
business; it is an eternal circumstance. 
This is not a God-of-the-gaps position 
because no effort is made to confine God 
to the work of explaining what we do not 
yet understand. Rather this position 
expects God to be everywhere, even 
where we are unable to apprehend divine 
presence or action. 

This brings us to a second important 
thought. We are confident that God’s 
work is done in ordinary things, while 
recognizing that God is not limited by 
ordinary things. This thought, or idea, 
or teaching, is closely related to the first. 
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The first emphasized God's self- 
revelation and continued hiddenness: the 
second highlights the means of 
revelation. In more conventional 
theological language we would assert that 
the finite is capable of the infinite.’ This 
is not an assertion that the finite human 
is capable of complete knowledge of the 
divine, but rather that various finite 
media are capable of conveying some 
partial, but nonetheless true, truth about 
the infinite God. The incarnation of 
Jesus the Christ is perhaps the 
paradigmatic instance. The eternal God 
took on mortal flesh and lived among us. 
In addition to the ultimate end, that 
salvation is won, this action also 
hallowed human beings. Some have 
suggested that this teaching, not only 
about the incarnation but expanded to 
include all of finite creation, might be 
regarded as pan-EN-theism. God is 
found, or can be found, in all things. 
Certainly it is the basis for Lutherans’ 
consubstantiationist view of the real 
presence, that the body and blood of 
Christ co-exist with the bread and wine 
of the Eucharist without destroying their 
substance. Increasingly Lutheran 
theologians are exploring the wider 
implications of this sacramental 
approach to the world in which we live, 
for example how this might provide a 
viable basis for environmental ethics. 
This thought also has a vocational 
implication to be considered in more 
detail later. 

The second half of this second 





thought, God is not limited to ordinary 
things, is also important. It allows that 
even as sometimes God is hidden from 
human view, sometimes God acts in 
extraordinary ways. While more could 
be said about this. I propose to move on 
from these two ideas to patterns of 
thought that might proceed from them. 
These are less assertions of truth and 
more ways of seeing. The thought that 
God can be revealed in all things, but 
never fully known and its partner, God’s 
work is done in ordinary things but is not 
limited to the ordinary, support Lutheran 
patterns in the use of reason, appreciation 
for paradox, and response to reduction- 
ism and absolutism. Now each in turn. 
When we turn our attention to the 
life of the mind, or to any task, Lutherans 
can make confident use of reason in 
pursuit of knowledge while being keenly 
aware of the limits of such reason. An 
example that is perhaps trivial, but which 
has stuck with me since my own under- 
graduate days, was given to me by one of 
my college teachers. In order to make 
the point that humans are responsible to 
use their gifts of intellect and judgment 
in relation to “things below,” he urged us 
not to bother with praying about what to 
serve at a congregational picnic but 
rather to make a considered decision. 
Not that God doesn’t care what we eat; 
rather, God has granted us the ability to 
deal with such an issue directly. So, too, 
in matters more profound. When we 
study the Bible, we may bring to bear all 
the tools honed in the study of literature 
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and history, confident that they will yield 
understanding here as well as in the 
examination of a British novel or African 
politics. We may investigate the minute 
workings of plant biology and the 
immense dynamics of the solar system 
without fear that we will knock God out 
of a sacred gap. This pattern can support 
a wide-range of topics for study and a 
rich curriculum. Nothing need be 
excluded as “ungodly”. At the same time 
that we are confidently investigating all 
those topics with all those tools, we 
should be cultivating humility about what 
we will be able to learn; it won’t be 
everything, and what we seem to have 
learned may turn out later to have been 
wrong. 

In our pursuit of knowledge and in 
our daily lives, Lutherans are inclined to 
patterns of paradox and to an 
appreciation for simultaneity.* We are 
quick to notice the situations and 
relationships that can be described as 
“both/and” and are made uneasy when 
forced into an “either/or” decision. We 
are willing to let a thing or a person be 
two things at once, perhaps because we 
know that we are both redeemed and still 
broken ourselves and because we have 
learned to appreciate that God is both 
known and unknown. Sometimes this 
tendency is reduced to tolerance for 
ambiguity.’ That is, I think, too thin a 
description. This is a more robust 
appreciation for multiplicity and 
multivalance in the world. This is a 
deep delight in the ways that two things 
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can be true at the same time. For 
example, a bit of bread can be bread and | 
the body of Christ. 

We need not collapse all 
relationships between two things into the’ 
same relationship.'° That between the 
saint and the sinner is more marked by 
tension than is the one between body and’ 
bread. And neither is quite the same as | 
the relationship between God’s work in | 
ordinary human action and God’s hidden| 
work in the spirit. But in all three cases | 
the parts are parts of a whole and can not 
be allowed to devolve into dualism in 
which the parts are separated from each 
other. Commonly this has been 
described as holding things in “creative 
tension,” though I suspect that few of us 
can truly imagine such a state. Nonethe- 
less, our conviction that Christ and 
culture exist in a dynamic relationship of 
paradox, rather than being collapsed one 
into the other or always standing in 
conflict, does predispose us to appreciate 
other paradoxes. 

This appreciation of paradox and an 
awareness of the limits of reason work 
together to encourage persistent criticism 
of both absolutism and reductionism. 

We are suspicious of any claim that 
humans have captured the truth or that a 
particular system has achieved perfection 
or that only one way of doing things will 
do. The combination of human finitude 
and divine mystery suggest that there is 
always more so we ought not be satisfied 
with what is. Indeed a danger of such 
satisfaction is that one might begin to 
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make an idol of a human construction or 
of a created thing rather than seeing the 
Creator in them. Reductionism is, of 
course, merely another sort of absolutism. 
It, too, is a way of claiming to know all 
there is to know. Its specific error is to 
assert that what humans can see is all 
that there is. But knowing that God can 
be— indeed often is—hidden and 
knowing that often two things are true at 
once opens us to the 
possibility that what we 
see may not be all that 
there is to see. Of 
course, Lutherans are 
not the only ones who 
see this; nor is this the 
only basis upon which 
to be critical of 
absolutisms. 

One extremely 
important thing that we 
see 1s that the world is 
filled with neighbors to 
whom God calls us to 
respond. This is where 
active righteousness comes in, although 
even here there is a sort of constraint 
involved. In his commentary on 
Galatians, Luther notes that once we 
have been grasped by the passive 
righteousness of God’s grace, we become 
like the rain falling upon the just and the 
unjust alike (Luther’s Works, 26: pp. 11- 
12). Having been made completely free 
by God's action, we are also made totally 
subject to the neighbor who needs the 
rain we are. As Jesus taught us by the 


| the world. 


Few of these schools has 
maintained, if they ever had, 
the most pure forms of the 
liberal arts, emphasizing 
learning for its own sake. 


Rather, with Luther himself, 

we have recognized the value 
of education as a preparation 
for service to neighbor and to 





parable of the Good Samaritan, the 
neighbor is not confined to our literal 
neighbor, but rather stands for all people. 
(Most often our thinking about neighbors 
is limited to human beings, as my 
comments will be, but there might be a 
way to extend our responsibility to other 
people to the rest of creation as well.) 
This view of the world makes 
disengagement difficult, though we must 
admit that 
Lutherans have 
found ways to 
rationalize it." 
This view of the 
world 
undergirds my 
earlier 
comments 
suggesting two 
primary 
activities: 
Teturning to God 
with praise and 
turning toward 
the neighbor in 
service. This is one way of grounding 
Lutheran involvement in any number of 
enterprises including health care, refugee 
resettlement, and education. 

This teaching about vocation (which 
certainly merits much more 
consideration) is, I suspect, behind the 
particular sort of education in which 
Lutherans have been and are engaged. 
Certainly American Lutherans have 
become enthusiastic participants in 
liberal arts education, indeed nearly all, 
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if not all, of our colleges and universities 
have a commitment to the liberal arts in 
some more or less pure form. This 
reflects, in part, our confident 
willingness to use reason. But few of 
these schools has maintained, if they ever 
had, the most pure forms of the liberal 
arts, emphasizing learning for its own 
sake. Rather, with Luther himself, we 
have recognized the value of education as 
a preparation for service to neighbor and 
to the world. Thus, we have an impulse 
toward application of knowledge, both on 
behalf of others and to ourselves. The 
later self-application may also spring 
from the habit of asking, as we are today, 
“What does it mean for me?” 

Next something must be said about 
the nature of those neighbors and of 
ourselves. Lutherans have a view of 
human nature which is both realistic and 
hopeful. We know that God made 
humanity in the divine image and that 
the image has been broken. We confess 
that the work of Jesus the Christ has 
repaired the damage and that the lives we 
live are still marked by the breaks. Tim 
Lull once commented on this view by 
observing, “The great thing about being 
Lutheran is that when something goes 
wrong, you’re never surprised.”!* I’d add 
that neither do we believe that going 
wrong is the last word. And when we 
observe our own actions, or those of 
others, we recognize the mixed motives 
and uneven accomplishments as 
symptoms of the fact that we are two 
things at once. While this is not a reason 
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to try less hard or to expect less of each 
other, it can urge us to respond gracefully | 
to each other as God has acted toward us. 

Knowing that we are mixed, 
knowing that reason is useful but limited, 
aware of paradox in the world, Lutherans 
are also continually examining what we 
do. It could be that this tendency is also 
encouraged by our ritual confession of 
sin. Confident that no one way will ever 
be adequate and aware of our inability to 
do even what we could, we must be 
always asking about what we are doing. 
This persistent reflexiveness is, of course, 
not confined to Lutherans, and there are 
sufficient examples of Lutherans who 
avoid it or who are prevented from action 
by perpetual self-examination. 
Nonetheless, I hope I have suggested how 
such examination of practice can be 
supported by the tradition’s teachings. 

Perhaps this uneasiness with our 
ability to know anything finally is what 
makes us cling so tightly to the objective, 
to our assertion that God’s grace comes 
to us without our doing anything and that 
God is present in the tangible signs of 
the sacraments which convey the promise 
of forgiveness. Despite our suspicious 
view of facts, we seem to regard these as 
facts. These are the so/as that allow us to 
live with paradox and limitation." 


Five Characteristic Practices 

We have been better at this then at 
regarding the subjective as enriching and 
valuable. But we have allowed the 
sensual and subjective some place, 
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particularly in the arts and most notably 

in music. Even if we have downplayed 

our experience of the tangible character- 
istics of the elements of communion, we 
have retained those elements and allowed 
that in those ordinary things God is both 
present and active. 

Now to the five characteristic 
practices that are supported by the ten 
thoughts and ways of thinking. Again 
Pll begin by listing them before 
expanding upon each practice in a 
mixture of description and aspiration. 
Although there is no formula for how a 
college will develop its program and 
culture in this frame, most often one 
might anticipate that at a Lutheran 
institution, in addition to those elements 
common to colleges, there would be: 

1. opportunities for participation in the 
means of grace (preached Word and 
sacraments) or other corporate 
worship; 

2. commitment to cognitive knowledge 
of the Bible and of basic Christian 
teaching; 

3. attention to application of know- 
ledge, both personal and vocational; 

4. appreciation for and participation in 
the arts; and 

5. ability to respond gracefully to 
failure. 


Opportunities for participation in 
the means of grace (preached word and 
sacraments) or other corporate worship 
are not unique to Lutheran college and 
universities, but they are characteristic 


and, | suggest, central. How we organize 
our time is a sign of how we order our 
lives, of how we are oriented in the 
world. To give time for worship is an 
affirmation of the centrality of God’s 
grace in the midst of ordinary things and 
within the finitude of time and space. 
The activity in which some persons 
engage orients them and the institution 
toward God. Having found “true north,” 
we are then more able to navigate our 
path in the tasks of teaching, reading and 
writing, and being members of a 
community of learning. 

This opportunity, in worship, to turn 
toward God includes proclamation of the 
Gospel. This is not really a time for 
argument. It is rather a time for bearing 
witness to our experience of grace. And 
it is the appropriate time for being 
explicit about what we believe. It is often 
the time when we are given courage and 
energy to follow the vocational trajectory 
of service to the neighbor day-by-day. 

In the act of worship—which 
includes encounter with the scriptures, 
the Word preached in homily and hymn, 
and sometimes the sacraments—we are 
not only oriented toward God, we meet 
God. Even in worship God is not wholly . 
revealed, but here we are in close 
proximity. The witnesses of the ages andi 
of our own time bring us nearer to God. 
Thus we are continually equipped to 
recognize God and divine grace when we! 
encounter them elsewhere. That 
encounter may take place in the 
classroom, in the library, or in the 
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dormitory: it may occur as we make 
music, or conduct an experiment, or 
engage in conversation. 

When we have encountered and 
recognized God, perhaps in nature’s 
beauty or in social relationships or in 
human craft, corporate worship provides 
the place for us to return praise. When 
God has come to us in surprising ways, 
when we become aware of grace in 
ordinary life, then worship provides a 
suitable place to express gratitude. And 
when God seems only hidden, nature 
only dangerous, human relationship only 
broken, worship provides a suitable place 
to express the spirit’s groaning. 

While it is quite possible to have a 
fine college without giving corporate 
worship any place, the next three 
practices are more directly integrated into 
the work of education. There will be a 
curricular commitment to knowledge of 
the Bible and of basic Christian 
“content. ™™ By the latter I mean not 
only confessional theology, but also the 
contours of Christian history and its 
living tradition. These subjects are 
important for several reasons, some of 
which would support teaching them at 
any school. Certainly a Lutheran 
institution would acknowledge the 
cultural significance of the Bible as a 
literary artifact, for example. In 
addition, a primary assertion of the 
Reformation tradition is that the Bible 
has authority and that it provides access 
to truth about God, the world, and our 
lives. In a classroom that includes both 
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those who accept this proposition and 
those who do not, the goals of teaching 
will focus upon cognitive goals without 
denying that those may be beneficial to 
faith. Such knowledge is enhanced by 
extension to include the history of 
communities who have lived by faith and 
who have endeavored to understand its 
teachings. This frees the student from 
the narrowness of faith construed only in 
terms of this age or of one’s own subjec- 
tive, personal experience. This is not to 
diminish the importance of experience in 
“getting” the gospel. Rather, this is to 
point also to the equal importance of 
intellectual “getting” to the extent that 
we are able. Curricular attention to these 
matters—the Bible and the living 
tradition of Christianity—is done with 
confident use of all the tools of scholar- 
ship and in mutual interaction with, not 
isolation from, other topics of study. 

Among the ways that this takes 
place, Pll highlight two. In particular, 
Lutheran schools are attentive to the 
application of knowledge. Ive spoken of 
this already. It is a hedge against any 
impulse to objectivism in scholarship as 
well as against any inclination to 
disregard the student in the classroom. It 
requires us to weigh the consequences 
outside the classroom of what we take up 
inside it day-to-day. And it means that 
we must consider the long-term 
usefulness of the curriculum we offer as 
regards both our students and those we 
expect them to serve. 

Fourth, at Lutheran schools our 
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sacramental view may well issue in a 
particular appreciation for the arts as 
participatory activities as well as 
opportunities for performance.” Of 
course, we are known for music, in 
worship as well as in the concert hall. 
However, I think that we need not be 
limited to music in our willingness to 
enhance the whole of students’ lives. 
Knowing that God is beyond our rational 
knowing, we can boldly expect to meet 
God in non-verbal media as well as in 
words. Not all artists will use their skill 
to praise God, but some will and all 
might consider how their work is of 
service to others. 

Finally, the fifth practice is not really 
a practice or a discipline. Perhaps it is 
better designated as a virtue or a 
disposition. Whatever category of human 
life into which it can be classified, this is 
important. Lutheran institutions ought— 
prescription and aspiration follow—to be 
well equipped to respond to failure in 
their midst. This ability should grow 
from the heart of Lutheran theology, as 
well as from knowledge—both 
experiential and intellectual—that God’s 
grace is at the center of everything. 
Because we know that all human beings 
and human institutions fail, from finitude 
or from sin, and we know that God 
renders all failure as penultimate, we 
should be able to respond to our students, 
our colleagues, and our schools with 
graciousness. This does not require that 
we confuse the kingdoms or that we offer 
redemption in place of education. But it 


does require that we stay oriented toward 
God’s grace as we strive to provide good 
teaching and a fine education. And, if 
we are able to point our students toward 
the abundance of divine love, then they 
will thank us not only when they do well 
in life but also when life does them ill as! 
it will. Then the meaning of their 
Lutheran higher education will be plain 
to them. And, if this is so, then the 
difference that this sort of education can 
make in the world will also be clear.t 
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What Does This Mean?: Lutheran Hi gher Education i 


In the past decade, or so, this ongoing conversation has become quite energetic, 
both in print and in face-to-face settings. Significant contributions have been madei 
by books such as Mark Schwehn’s Fxiles From Eden: Religion and the Academic 
Vocation in America (1993); George Marsden’s The Soul of the American 
University: From Protestant Establishment to Established Nonbelief (1994) and 
The Outrageous Idea of Christian Scholarship (1997), Richard Hughes and William 
Adrian’s Models of Christian Higher Education: Strategies for Success in the 
Twenty-First Century (1997); and James Tunstead Burtchaell’s The Dying of the 
Light: The Disengagement of Colleges and Universities from Their Christian 
Churches (1998). Among the programs supporting discussions on campus and 
between them are the Rhodes Consultation on the Future of Church-Related Higher 
Education; the Lilly Fellows Program Network; and the ELCA Division for Higher | 
Education and School’s annual Vocation of a Lutheran College conference, as well 
as its periodical, Intersections: Faith + Life + Learning. Recent Lutheran 
publications include Pamela Schwandt, Called to Serve: St. Olaf and the Vocation 
of a Church College (1999); Paul J. Contino and David Morgan, The Lutheran 
Reader (1999); and Ernest Simmons, Lutheran Higher Education: An Introduction 
(1998). 

This view is affirmed by Einar Billing (1964) who observed, “Anyone wishing to 
study Luther would indeed be in no peril of going astray were he to follow this rule: 
never believe that you have a correct understanding of a thought of Luther’s before 
you have succeeded in reducing it to a simple corollary of the thought of the 
forgiveness of sins” (p. 4). 


This approach, to take the Catechism seriously as a beginning place for 
understanding Lutheran theology and practice, is used by Martha Ellen Stortz 
(1995) in “A Coast-to-Coast Conversation on Sexual Ethics” and in her “Practicing 
Christians: Prayer as Formation” (1998). 

Although I am using the term practices more loosely than he does, my 
understanding of it is informed by Craig Dykstra (1999) in his book Growing in the 
Life of Faith: Education and Christian Practices (pp. 67-78). 


Those interested in such comparisons will be well served by Hughes and Adrian’s 
Models of Christian Higher Education. For each of several traditions, including 
Lutheran, it includes a theological essay and two case studies. 

See in particular “To the Councilmen of All Cities in Germany That They Establish 
and Maintain Christian Schools, 1524” (Luther’s Works, 45: pp. 339-78) and “A 
Sermon on Keeping Children in School, 1530” (46: pp. 207-258). 

For an evocative exploration of this theme with attention to the relationship of 
location and identity as well as in conversation with feminist philosophy of science 
see Ann Pederson, (1998), ~Three-Part Invention: Finitum Capax Infiniti: The 
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Geography of God’s Incarnation.” 


This view is suggested by H. Richard Niebuhr (1951) in his classic work, Christ and | 


‘ulture. There he identified Luther with the type labeled “Christ and culture in 
paradox.” Lutheran ethicist Gilbert Meilaender (1999), however, argues that 
paradox is the wrong place to begin discussions of Lutheran higher education. He 
makes this point under the heading “Mistaken Directions,” in “Forming Heart and 
Mind: Lutheran Thoughts About Higher Education.” 


In an address to the Vocation of a Lutheran College conference, Hughes (1998) 
quoted a development director who told him, “It’s tough to market ambiguity” (p. 
9). 

Gerhard Ebeling (1970) makes a similar point: “Now the antitheses in Luther’ s 
thought which we have mentioned so far have, of course, much in common apart 
from the mere fact of the recurrent similarity in their formal structure which we 
have already outlined. An inner relationship can be detected which leads to the 
conclusion that the recurrent structural similarity has the same origin in each case, 
and is an expression of the fundamental conception which determines Luther’ s 
thought. Of course, one must not jump to the conclusion that all antithetical pairs 
of concepts we have discussed, together with those that follow, can be regarded as 
equivalent” (p. 145). 


. Recognizing the tendency to such rationalization, Gustaf Wingren (1968) observed, 


~The great question for Lutheran theology today is: How are we to bring to life in a 
fresh way Luther’s idea of mobility in society? How are we to draw directly from 
the Bible those incentives for Christian action which are able to maintain the new 
order of society for the benefit of the weak and the oppressed? How can we help the 
church see this as its permanent political goal and keep it from only defining the 
established order?” (pp. 93-94). 


. He made the remark to a Lutheran college faculty at a conference sponsored by the 


ELCA Division for Higher Education and Schools. 


. Sola scriptura; sola fida; sola gratia. 


. The concern I express here for what is taught has been sharpened by conversation 


with Robert Benne, although I expect that differences remain between us. His essay 
“A Flagging Flag Ship” and Nicholas P. Wolterstorff’s “The Future of St. Olaf: A 
View From Outside” both discuss this point. 


. Gail McGrew Eifrig (1999) makes this strong claim: “From this perspective, the 


arts function as a way to understand a Lutheran way of being in the world. The arts 
are not simply a component of Lutheran higher education, but in fact an embodied 
demonstration of Lutheran thinking, and thus a necessary part of Lutheran higher 
education” (p. 108). 
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body must have a relationship with our 
federal government. But what is it? And what is the 
particular legal status of parochial schools, especially | 
our Lutheran schools? Can an individual state legislate 
the closing of its church-related schools? While they 
had been asked before, these and other questions were 


a PhD from Marquette being considered again in the early 1920s, this time 
University. His with some disturbing results: 

dissertation explored the Efforts to make the world safe for democracy in 
teaching ministry with World War I included the cultivation of the seeds of 
Lutheran teachers and excessive nationalism and intolerance. During the 
former teachers war and in the ‘normalcy’ and ‘prosperity’ that 
(including several followed, these seeds bore noxious fruit in many 
pastors). fields. . . It was in this context that the people of the 


state of Oregon voted against parochial and other 
nonpublic schools. (Spurlock, 1975, p. 169) 
“A similar plan had failed in Michigan, but if the 
Oregon campaign proved successful, a dozen other 
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states were next in line” (Tyack, 1987, p. 
179). 

“In that year (1922) in Oregon, an 
initiative was adopted making it a crime 
for parents to enroll their children in any 
but public schools” (Ball, 1994, p. 11). 
The landmark U. S. Supreme Court 
ruling which struck down the new state 
law confirmed the rights of nonpublic 
schools under the Constitution, in the 
First, Tenth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments. ' 

The importance of Pierce v. Society 
of Sisters for Lutheran Schools cannot be 
overstated. Delivered in 1925, it remains 
the foundational articulation of the 
freedoms of nonpublic schools in the 
United States. I believe that it is 
essential for Lutheran teachers to 
understand the significance of this 
landmark case. As we approach the 75" 
anniversary of Pierce v. Society of Sisters 
(268 U.S. 510),? here is a brief review of 
the decision, what led up to it, and what 
it means for the Lutheran education 
community. 


1. The Setting 

Something was happening in the 
United States as World War I was 
brought to anend. A fixation on 
Americanizing all residents, in “the spirit 
of the old nativist Know-Nothing-ism,” 
was being rekindled (Spurlock, 1975, p. 
169). While it may not have been the true 
nativism of the early 1880s,? 
homogeneity of people was a definite 
goal of the new patriotism. 
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Standardizing schools and language were 
obvious means of meeting that objective 
[as we shall see] with children the 
natural targets. “The Oregon experiment 
with compulsion was but a cresting of 
social attitudes . . . widespread American 
fear of diversity and an impulse to coerce 
uniformity through public schooling” 
(Tyack, 1987, p. 177). 


The Oregon Bill: Compulsory Public 
Schooling 

This emerging anti-immigrant 
nationalism seems to have been anti- 
parochial as well. After a lodge called 
the Scottish Rite Masons passed a 
resolution praising American public 
schools as the only legitimate education 
system, its Oregon chapter successfully 
placed a school initiative on a state ballot 
in 1922. It called for all children aged 8 
to 16 to attend public schools (Sorauf, 
1976, pp. 54-55 and Tyack, 1987, pp. 
180-182). The new initiative was 
identified only as “compulsory 
education” on the ballot, even though the 
state had a compulsory school attendance 
law. Portland newspapers reported a 
large number of unhappy voters who had 
not understood that it would eliminate 
nonpublic schools. They had been told 
when asked for signatures that it was 
simply a measure to guarantee education 
for all children (Tyack, 1987, p. 183). 

Both community and church 
executives objected to the new initiative 
as unconstitutional. An alliance of civic 
leaders and elected officials funded a 
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series of opposition cartoons. The most 
popular depicted a hooded klansman 
helping Lenin to display the banner: 
State Monopoly of Schools is an Absolute 
Success in Russia. Portland’s small 
African-American newspaper urged its 
readers to “stand against it, knowing the 
methods of the public school system in 
the South” (Tyack, 1987, 184). Warning 
that the bill violated the First 
Amendment, a Congregational minister 
wrote, “If the Protestant majority sets 
aside the rights of the Catholic minority, 
shall we call it patriotism?” (Tyack, 
1987, p. 185). His non-sectarian 
Protestant Schools Committee now joined 
in a concerted battle to defeat the 
measure with the Catholic Civil Rights 
Association of Oregon and with the 
Lutheran Schools Committee, which had 
fought in the battle of Michigan in 1920 
when an identical measure was defeated. 
But this one passed on November 5 
(Tyack, 1987, pp. 181-185). 


The Challenge 

When the School Initiative Bill was 
approved by the narrowest of margins (13 
to 12), it became the Oregon Act of 1922 
(Alexander, 1992, p. 203).* “It was 
impossible for us to overcome the 
ruthless activities of the Masons, the 
lodges, the KKK, the Federated Patriotic 
Societies, etc” wrote the Lutheran 
Schools Committee in a newsletter as it 
prepared for an immediate appeal 
(Tyack, 1987, 187).° Now the Society of 
Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and 


Mary, who had come to Oregon in 1880 
and built a series of Catholic schools, and 
Hill Military Academy each responded 
with a legal bill of complaint against 
Governor Walter Pierce. Hill Military 
Academy charged that the new law 
would destroy its clientele and 
necessarily result in loss of property. The 
Sisters concurred, adding that it would | 
violate a parent’s right to choose the best 
school for a child by eliminating that 
choice (Ball, 1978, pp. 2-3). 

Significant support came from across 
denominational lines as many churches | 
and mission groups filed briefs on the 
side of the schools: the North Pacific 
Seventh-Day Adventists, 25 Presbyterian 
ministers, an Episcopal mission society, | 
and The Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod (Ball, 1978, pp. 2-3 and Tyack, 
1987, pp. 186-187). Of paramount 
concern for the churches, naturally, was 
church-related or parochial education. 

At issue was the strict religious neutrality 
promised in the First Amendment. Did | 
an individual state have the authority to | 
arbitrarily legislate the closing of all of | 
its parochial schools? A Lutheran pastor® 
wrote: 

We feel that Oregon will have an 

ideal case to test out the 

constitutionality of such laws in the! 

Supreme Court of the United States | 

and thus through its defeat put itself 

in a position where it can be of 
service to our people in other states. ! 

We are so confident of this that we 

look upon the defeat as a God-sent 
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blessing in disguise. (Tyack, 1987, p. 


187) 
In 1924, a district court ruled in favor of 
the two schools, and when Pierce 
appealed he assured a significant 
Supreme Court decision on nonpublic 
schools (Ball, 1978, pp. 3-5). 


Help from Nebraska: No Foreign 
Language 

A significant and clearly relevant 
case involving a Lutheran school had 
been heard by the same court just a year 
before. In 1919, a 
new foreign-language 
law had been enacted 
in Nebraska, where 
“the legislature (in its 
own words ) had seen 
the baneful effects of 
permitting foreigners 
who had taken 
residence in this 
country, to rear and 
educate their children 
in the language of 
their native land” 
(262 U.S. 392, Meyer 
v. Nebraska).’ The 
new statute prohibited 
the teaching of a 
foreign language in its schools until a 
student had completed eighth grade. 
Passed amid the intense anti-German 
sentiment emblematic of the new 
nationalism, it appears to have been 
directed at German in particular (Smith 
& Bryson, 1972, p. 44). 
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The court confirmed that the 
states may regulate schools, set 
standards for teachers, and 
require their children to attend 
school. But it further 
enunciated that a state may 
neither limit the rights of 
parochial church-related 
schools or private academies 
which meet all state 
requirements nor restrict the 
freedom of parents to choose 
them for their children. 
Se ee ee 


In 1920, teacher Robert Meyer of 
Zion Lutheran School in Hamilton 
County was found guilty of violating the 
new law. When Nebraska chose to 
convict a teacher rather than the school 
or church for whom he taught, claimed 
Meyer, the state denied him due process 
by interfering with the freedom of the 
teacher to teach. The court agreed with 
him, explaining that his “right to teach 
and the right of parents to engage him so 
to instruct their children are within the 
liberty of the amendment” (262 U.S. 390, 

Meyer v. Nebraska). 






2. The Ruling 
Briefs and 
Arguments 

The Pierce pre- 
trial strategy was to 
boldly acknowledge 
Meyer v. Nebraska but 
with serious 
reservations, even to 
the point of criticism. 
The brief filed by 
Pierce’s attorneys 
argued, “Surely a state 
can require of all 
immigrants that their 
children shall be 
taught by the state the English language, 
Meyer v. Nebraska” (268 U.S. 525-526, 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters). By 
qualifying Meyer to make it appear too 
conditional and specific, there was 
perhaps a reasonable chance of 
demonstrating its non-relevance. After 
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all, the Supreme Court had prefaced the 
Meyer decision with a confirmation of 
the Tenth Amendment—“the power of 
the state to compel attendance at some 
school and to make reasonable 
regulations for all schools was not 
questioned”—before ruling that no state 
had the authority to do what Nebraska 
had tried to do. 

The first brief filed by the Society of 
Sisters reasoned that Meyer had proven 
the basic right of parents to make both 
educational and religious choices for 
their children.® Therefore, the 
“suppression of private educational 
institutions” by a state is nothing less 
than denial of a basic liberty expressly 
promised in the Fourteenth Amendment 
(268 U.S. 518-520, Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters)? “In the 1920s it was not yet 
settled that the Bill of Rights applied to 
the states. Thus the Court took the 
broader ground of due process” (O’ Neil, 
1981, p. 190). State restriction of such a 
fundamental freedom as parental choice 
was prohibited in that amendment’s 
guarantee to the parents and (it was 
hoped) to the schools as well, that no 
rights could be lost or denied without the 
due process of law. 


Pierce v. Society of Sisters, 1925 

The Supreme Court agreed and ruled 
in favor of the Society of Sisters and Hill 
Military Academy, striking down the 
Oregon Act of 1922. The unanimous 
decision delivered by Justice McReynolds 
held that the new statute interfered with 


the freedom of American parents to 
educate their children. A violation of 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution, itj 
served no reasonable purpose within the: 
scope of areas controlled by the state, in’ 
this case education (268 U.S. 530-532, 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters). 

Under the doctrine of Meyer v. 

Nebraska, 262 U.S. 390, we think it 

entirely plain that the Act of 1922 

unreasonably interferes with the 

liberty of parents and guardians to 
direct the upbringing and education’ 
of children. . . . The fundamental 
theory of liberty upon which all 
governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the 

State to standardize its children by 

forcing them to accept instruction 

from public teachers only. The child 
is not the mere creature of the State! 

(268 U.S. 534-535, Pierce v. Society 

of Sisters) 

The court confirmed that the states 
may regulate schools, set standards for | 
teachers, and require their children to 
attend school. But it further enunciated | 
that a state may neither limit the rights of 
parochial church-related schools or 
private academies which meet all state 
requirements (“public teachers only”) nor 
restrict the freedom of parents to choose! 
them for their children (“the liberty of 
parents”). 


The Three Amendments 


Thus the Tenth Amendment. 
empowering the states to control 
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education, and the First Amendment. 
requiring neutrality of the states in 
matters of religion, were reaffirmed by 
virtue of reviewing what they do and do 
not say. The Act of 1922 had essentially 
violated both amendments by unlawfully 
assuming for Oregon the authority “to 
standardize its children by forcing them 
to accept instruction from public teachers 
only” (268 U.S. 
535, Pierce v. 


as teachers in nonpublic schools. 

In Oregon the Society of Sisters 
included its teachers in challenging the 
Act of 1922 (Kurland & Casper, 1975, 
pp. 167-168). And while the final 
Supreme Court ruling did not, the court 
did find a Lutheran teacher’s successful 
challenge of unlawful state restrictions 
(Meyer v. Nebraska) to be highly 
significant. “Under 
the doctrine of 
Meyer v. Nebraska 





Society of Sisters). 
And while the 
Tenth Amendment 
does authorize the 
states to regulate 
education, the 
Fourteenth 
provides a check 
and balance by 
putting limitations 
on state legislation 
in the due process 
clause (Johnson, 
1969, p. 152). The 
court held in the 
Pierce decision 
that the Fourteenth 


The Pierce “doctrine,” as we 
might call it, is the 
constitutional definition of the 
fundamental right of parochial 
and private schools to exist: it 
remains the foundational legal 
basis for nonpublic schools as 


legitimate alternatives to public 
schools. One expert called 
Pierce the classic Supreme 
Court promise of the right of 
the American child not to have 
a public education. 





... the Act of 1922 
unreasonably 
interferes with the 
liberty of parents and 
guardians to direct 
the upbringing and 
education of children 
under their control 
... The child is not 
the mere creature of 
the state” (268 U.S. 
510, Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters). 

In legal 
questions about 
education, the 


Amendment cancels all state legislation 
that would deprive any citizen of freedom 
or property without the due process of 
law. Since the Act of 1922 would 
arbitrarily eliminate all nonpublic 
schools and with them parents’ freedom 
of choice, it was clearly unconstitutional 
since it would deprive parents of their 
right to due process (Bolmeier, 1970, p. 
12; Wood, 1984, p. 41), as well, perhaps, 
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relationship of the Tenth and Fourteenth 
Amendments appears to mirror the 
relationship between the states and the 
federal government, represented by its 
Supreme Court. Meyer v. Nebraska was 
linked with Pierce by the court not 
because they were just two years apart. 
but because the two states had violated 
the same freedom. With misplaced 
patriotic zeal, both Oregon and Nebraska 
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had passed new laws seeking to 
Americanize their children, by 
standardizing schools in one state and 
language in the other. 


3. The Meaning 

Why is Pierce v. Society of Sisters so 
significant for Lutheran schools and 
teachers? Why is Pierce considered 
foundational in both church-state 
relations and in education law? Why is it 
the landmark case of nonpublic school 
legislation? The U. S. Supreme Court 
affirmed in Pierce v. Society of Sisters 
that parochial schools, students, parents, 
and teachers are protected by the First, 
Tenth, and Fourteenth Amendments of 
the Constitution. The Pierce “doctrine,” 
as we might call it, is the constitutional 
definition of the fundamental right of 
parochial and private schools to exist: It 
remains the foundational legal basis for 
nonpublic schools as legitimate 
alternatives to public schools. One 
expert, an author and attorney, called 
Pierce the classic Supreme Court 
promise of the right of the American 
child not to have a public education 
(Ball, 1978, p. 1). 


Implications of the Pierce Doctrine 
The 1946 Everson v. Board of 
Education decision featured a clear 
testimony to Pierce as the guiding First 
Amendment application for church- 
related school issues. The purpose of the 
amendment as demonstrated in Pierce 
(wrote the Everson court) is to require 


neutrality toward religious and non- 
religious citizens alike. “It does not 
require the state to be their adversary.” 
State governments must neither restrict 
nor favor religious groups and churches. 
The Supreme Court has consistently 
ruled that parents may freely send their 
children to “a religious rather than a 
public school if the school meets the 
secular educational requirements which 
the state has the power to impose. Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters” (330 U.S. 18, 
Everson v. Board of Ed). 

Furthermore, the court confirmed in 
Pierce that a state may regulate schools 
and require its children to attend school: 
that is within the state’s authority.” But 
it may not restrict the freedom of parents 
to send their children to nonpublic 
schools which meet all state standards. 
This dual principle has become known as 
the theory of “prior parental rights” 
(Boles, 1967, p. 56). Thus the Tenth 
Amendment, empowering the states to 
control education, was violated when 
Oregon unlawfully assumed in its Act of 
1922 the authority “to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept 
instruction from public teachers only” 
(268 U.S. 532, Pierce v. Society of 
Sisters). 

The Fourteenth Amendment 
contains limitations on state action in the 
“due process” clause. In Pierce the court 
held that this amendment must 
necessarily cancel any state legislation 
which might “deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
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of law.” Since the purpose of the new 
Oregon statute was clearly to eliminate 
nonpublic schools and with them the 
parental right to choose, it was clearly 
unconstitutional. And this explicit 
protection of property, added to the 
promise of religious neutrality in the 
First Amendment, makes the due process 
guarantee something like a canopy 
covering churches and church-related 
schools: they are protected against any 
state action seeking to deprive them of 
property or property value. 


Summary: The Pierce Doctrine 

Here then, are the significant new 
findings, interpretations, and 
clarifications which were contributed to 
nonpublic school legislation by Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters: 

1. Pierce remains the prevailing 
Supreme Court sanction of prior parental 
rights. the freedom of American parents 
to direct their children’s education 
includes the right to choose nonpublic 
schools. 

2. The Court extended the 
Fourteenth Amendment protection to 
both the parents of parochial school 
students and to the owners, including 
churches, of nonpublic schools “against 
arbitrary state action as enunciated in 
Meyer v. Nebraska and Pierce v. Society 
of Sisters” (Boles, 1967, p. 259). 

3. Because the First Amendment 
requires government neutrality in 
religion, it protects the rights and 
freedoms of parochial schools which 
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meet state curricular requirements. And 
with that protection added to those 
delivered in the Fourteenth Amendment, 
due process is a protective umbrella 
covering church-related schools. 

4. The Fourteenth Amendment 
protects the rights of nonpublic schools to 
exist, and the rights of parents to choose 
them. This relationship is sometimes 
called the absorption theory, that the 
States’ education authority in the Tenth 
Amendment has been absorbed into the 
Fourteenth (Smith & Bryson, 1972, p. 
18; Johnson, 1969, p. 153). 

5. The Tenth Amendment does 
authorize each state to regulate and 
monitor education, but it does not give 
states the right to legislate some schools 
out of existence. 


Conclusion 

I am a Lutheran teacher. As an 
American, | believe in the right of every 
child to an education, and the right of 
parents to have a voice in their children’s 
education. As a Christian, I desire that 
every child have caring and expert 
teachers. As a Lutheran teacher, | 
believe that Lutheran schools have a 
mission, Lutheran teachers a ministry, 
and I expect both to aspire to excellence. 

I am, therefore, supportive of 
American public education (and 
sympathetic to the concerns of public 
school teachers), loyal to our nonpublic 
schools, and devoted to Lutheran schools. 
And I thank God for the 1925 U. S. 
Supreme Court decision which 
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reaffirmed the rights and freedoms of our 
Lutheran schools under the Constitution. 
In summary, Pierce v. Society of Sisters 
is the foundational Supreme Court 
guarantee of the rights of church-related 
schools, teachers, students, and parents 
under the U. S. Constitution as set forth 
in the First, Tenth, and Fourteenth 
Amendments. ? 
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1. From the First Amendment (Article I of the Bill of Rights): “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” From the Tenth Amendment (Article X): “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” From the Fourteenth Amendment: “No 
State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive a person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due process of law.” 


2. The United States Supreme Court Reports is a complete multi-volume collection 
containing the full text of every Supreme Court ruling. 268 U.S. 510 is the official 
Supreme Court style of notation. [t means that Pierce v. Society of Sisters is found 
in volume 268 on pages 510-536. 


3. American nativism reached its zenith in the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. 
4. Alexander (p. 203) described the final vote as 115,000 to 103.000, a 53% majority. 


5. Tyack (1987) observed that “The Lutherans kept a close watch on the campaign of 
the KKK to abolish private schools, and in Oregon the Lutheran Schools Committee 
kept a file on its efforts in Oregon and elsewhere which is deposited in the Oregon 
Historical Society. On views of Oregon as precedent for similar laws in other states, 
see . . . letter from Arthur Brohm to Rudolph Messerli, Sept. 15, 1922, in LSC, 
saying the petitions for a similar initiative had failed in California for lack of 
signatures” (p. 247). 


6. “Rudoph Messerli to F. Pfotenhauer, Nov. 10, 1922” (Tyack, 1987, p. 248); 


presumably LCMS president Pfotenhauer, whose presidency ran from 1911-1935. 
RKS 
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The United States Supreme Court Reports collection contains the complete text of 
every decision. as well as the injunctions and some (but not all) briefs and 
arguments for both sides. 


Another compelling case included in a second brief by the Sisters but not cited by 
the court in the Pierce ruling was Quick Bear v. Leup (1908). Their attorney. 
Kavanaugh, reasoned that the religious freedom clause of the First Amendment 
includes religious schools, as indeed the court had just ruled in Meyer. “The 
Oregon Constitution contains similar guarantees in Article I, the Bill of Rights,” 
and the state courts had always agreed, affirming the basic right of Oregon citizens 
to “organize churches, and establish seminaries of learning. The case of Reuben 
Quick Bear v. Francis Leup, 210 U.S. 50, bears directly on this plane of the | 
controversy (Kurland & Casper, 1975, p. 66). 

The Supreme Court ordered frozen treaty money released on behalf of some 
Sioux parents to St. Francis Mission School in South Dakota. To allow the treaty 
funds to be withheld from St. Francis would have been to violate the freedom of 
religion of those parents whose money it was and who wanted their children at St. 
Francis. The Oregon Act was unconstitutional for precisely the same reason, 
argued the brief, “because the end is clearly not one within the competency of the 
State to accomplish. That purpose is to prohibit the free exercise of religion” 
(Kurland & Casper, 1975, p. 68). Why Quick Bear v. Leup was not cited in the 
Pierce ruling remains a mystery, but it seems reasonable that there was some major 
reason for its non-inclusion, presumably its perceived status as a landmark treaty or 
tribal rights case. But that is something for another article. 





See also Kurland & Casper, 1975, pp. 167-168. 


For the extent to which a particular state does or does not regulate its nonpublic 
schools, refer to William Rietschel’ s recent series of three articles in Lutheran 
Education. In the first (1999, November/December), for example, is a discussion of | 
state constitutions, statutes, and regulations within the context of Lutheran schools, 
as well as applications and implications of common, contract, and tort law (pp. 95- 
99). 
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uch of the conflict and case law regarding 

student rights in public schools over the 

past several decades has evolved because 
the courts have employed standards of constitutional 
restraint upon public school officials. Lutheran schools 
do not function under those same constitutional norms 
because they are not considered to be agencies of the 
state. There simply is no state action or intrinsic 
involvement between the state and the Lutheran school. 
Consequently, constitutional rights such as due process 
or freedom of expression may not be applicable to 
students enrolled in Lutheran schools. 

In fact, one court made the following distinctions 
regarding not only Lutheran schools but also all private 
schools over against their public counterparts: 

1. Private schools perform a valuable social function 
by providing diversity that the government may not 
and should not provide in public schools. 

Because it is nongovernmental, private education is 
not restricted to the same nonpartisan and secular 
goals as is public education. 

3. Private schools may provide religious instruction, 
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propagate a sectarian viewpoint, and 
conduct religious services, which 
public schools may not. 

4. Private schools may emphasize 
inoral development and strict 
discipline in ways which public 
schools may not. 

5. Private schools may discourage 
criticism and irreverence toward 
existing institutions or policies 
which public schools may not. 

6. Private schools may impose 
discipline in 
conformity of 
dress, speech, 
and action... . 
which public 
schools may 
not. (Permuth, 


Mawdsley, & the contractual relationship Expression 
Daly, 1981) between the school, parents or The First 
Amendment 


guardians, and students. 


Lest Lutheran 
educators become 
too smug in 
perusing this list, it’s important to point 
out that courts do not view Lutheran 
school students as having no rights at all. 

Probably the single most important 
source of rights and duties for those 
enrolled in Lutheran schools stems from 
the contractual relationship between the 
school. parents or guardians, and 
students. While a Lutheran school may 
choose not to include them in the 
contract, rules and regulations governing 
student behavior which are stated in 
application forms, brochures, catalogs, 


Probably the single most 
important source of rights and 
duties for those enrolled in 
Lutheran schools stems from 





and handbooks create both expressed and 
implied expectation for the student, the 
parent or guardian, and the institution! 
(Mawdsley, 1995). Generally, the 
student attends a Lutheran school with 
the expectation that compliance with its 
rules (both written and unwritten) and! 
customs is required. The Lutheran 
school is also required to comply with itg 
written requirements and procedures 
concerning students. If, for example, th 
Lutheran school offers certain due 
process rights (e.g., 
notice and hearing) 
in its published 
materials, then it 
must grant them. 


Freedom of 


provides for free 
speech and a free 
press. The lack of 
employment of the state action standard 
excuses the Lutheran school from 
extending these basic constitutional 
rights usually found in its public 
counterpart. 

As a result, students enrolled in 
Lutheran elementary and secondary 
schools do not have the constitutionally 
protected right to express themselves via 
the spoken or written word. Rather, their 
freedom is controlled by the contractual 
relationship between child or parent or 
guardian and the school. Specific 
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contractual provisions are found in 
handbooks, applications, and brochures, 
which usually impose limitations upon 
student expression that are consistent 
with the tenets of The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod. There appear to be no 
constitutional restraints upon these 
limitations. However, if a Lutheran 
school’s handbook extends certain rights 
relating to speech and publications or to 
procedural fairness, the school must 
honor them. 

Parents or guardians could intervene 
on behalf of the child where the 
disciplinary consequence of violating a 
Lutheran school’s speech and publication 
regulations was unfair or resulted in 
expulsion. 


Dress Codes and Regulations 

Because Lutheran schools are not 
literally bound by public school case law, 
dress and grooming rules and regulations 
are also at their discretion. As with other 
policies, rules about personal appearance 
usually are found in the parent and/or 
student handbook. And again, such rules 
and regulations possess a contractual 
quality in defining the relationship 
between student, parent or guardian, and 
the Lutheran school and “any procedural 
rights granted in the school literature 
must be afforded before final disciplinary 
action” (Permuth, Mawdsley, & Daly, 
1981). 

In a Lutheran school, dress codes 
and haircut requirements may be quite 
general or extremely specific. Public 
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school requirements probably would have 
to be based on showing a specific school 
interest (e.g., health or safety). In 
Lutheran schools this would not be the 
case. 

This sizeable grant of freedom is 
premised, in part, on the idea that 
attendance in a Lutheran school is not 
required by state law. Consequently, 
parents or guardians voluntarily send 
their children and, therefore, consent to 
the published personal appearance rules 
of the Lutheran school. A parent or 
guardian who does not agree with those 
rules is free to enroll the child elsewhere, 
with the child not being totally removed 
from the educative process. 

The courts would probably require a 
minimum standard of fairness, should 
expulsion be the consequence for 
violating a Lutheran school’s personal 
appearance code. Simply allowing the 
student the opportunity to tell his or her 
side of the story would appear to be 
sufficient in meeting this standard. 


Suspension and Expulsion 

According to interpretations of the 
Federal Constitution, all children have 
the right to an education. However, they 
do not have a right to an education in a 
Lutheran school. 

If the Lutheran school has adopted 
written or oral policies regarding 
suspension and expulsion of students, 
these same policies must apply to all 
children. No student may be removed on 
the basis of special or unique 
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requirements or expectations for that 

child alone. In all events, all children 

must be treated fairly. 

Because Lutheran schools are not 
considered to be agencies of the state, 
constitutional due process procedures are 
not expected of them. However, since 
public school law is sometimes 
considered precedent for nonpublic 
schools, Lutheran schools may wish to 
follow procedures required of public 
schools regarding suspension and 
expulsions in their specific state. 

Expulsion should be done only by 
the parish or school’s board of education, 
certainly not by a teacher nor by an 
administrator. The student should have a 
right to a hearing before the board. 

As long as federal statutes are not 
violated, individual states could make 
their laws more stringent. Therefore, the 
following suggestions should also be 
considered in carrying out suspension 
and expulsion: 

1. Publish school regulations regarding 
student offenses that might lead to 
suspension and/or expulsion; 

2. Notify students of their “rights” (as 
determined by the [Lutheran] school) 
under suspension and expulsion. . .; 

3. Understand that, even under public 
school law, emergency suspensions 
are clearly permissible in cases of 
immediate threat to school property, 
but that even emergency suspensions 
should immediately be followed by 
appropriate hearings, etc., once the 
danger is no longer existent . . . [and 


finally]; 

4. Carefully document all information 
(regardless of time dimension) that 
may need to be brought forth and do 
it as objectively as possible. 
(Permuth, Mawdsley, & Daly, 1981) 


Search and Seizure 

The Fourth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution provides 
guarantees against unreasonable search 
and seizure. Since the concept of state 
action has yet to be employed against a 
Lutheran school, it is highly doubtful tha 
the reasonableness in suspicion and scop 
standard applied to public schools is 
applicable to Lutheran schools. 

Consequently, unless limited by a 
contract or handbook clause, Lutheran 
school personnel may enter a student’s 
desk or locker “at any time to search for 
contraband. Such searches can be 
unannounced and selective, and they can 
be done even if there has been no report: 
of wrongdoing” (Permuth, Mawdsley, & 
Daly, 1981). If contraband is found, not 
only would the Lutheran school student 
be subject to in-house discipline 
consequences, but if the contraband 
violated state law (e.g., controlled 
substances) he or she could also be 
involved in criminal action because the 
evidence would be admissible “without 
judicial scrutiny as to the reason for the 
search” (Permuth, Mawdsley, & Daly, 
1981). Simply stated, a Lutheran school 
does not have to have a reason for a desk 
or locker search. 
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However, the fact that the Lutheran 
school provides students with desks 
and/or lockers 

would appear to make the school a 

bailee of the student’s locker 

contents. If, during the course of a 

locker search, a student’s property is 

damaged or missing through an 
absence of ordinary care by the 
school, the school would be liable to 
make restitution. (Permuth, 

Mawdsley, & Daly, 1981) 

Desk and locker searches that 
commandeer student property that is 
prohibited only by a school regulation 
could result in an intentional tort called 
“trespass to personal property.” Those 
items of student 
personal property 
which may have been 
seized by the teacher 
because of related 
misbehavior (e.g., 
squirt guns, comic 
books, toy cars) 
remain the property 
of the student unless 
the item is illegal. 
Because the 
contractual relationship between the 
student, the parent or guardian, and the 
Lutheran school terminates at the end of 
the school year, it would be advisable to 
return these items to the student, or to the 
parent or guardian, no later than the last 
day of school. 

Searches of a student’s person 
present complexities not found in desk 
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Legally, it appears that 
Lutheran educators stand in 
the place of parents. However, 
like their public school 


counterparts, they do not have 
unlimited jurisdiction and are 
limited to educational pursuits. 





and locker searches. Tort action for 
assault and battery and invasion of 
privacy could be the direct result. 
especially if a student is strip-searched. 
Consequently, any search of a student’s 
person conducted by Lutheran educators 
should be sensitive to the standard of the 
reasonable and prudent teacher in like 
and similar circumstances. Implicit here 
would be the reasonableness of initiating 
the search as well as its intrusiveness. 


Classroom Discipline and Corporal 
Punishment 

If one were forced to select a 
cornerstone concept within the context of 
school law, in loco parentis (in place of 
the parents) would 
quite probably be 
chosen. The 
concept assumes a 
managerial 
dimension which 
says that, like 
parents, school 
personnel possess 
the right to 
discipline children 
in their care. 
Therefore, educators may formulate rules 
and regulations that govern student 
behavior, regulate misbehavior, secure 
compliance, decide guilt or innocence, 
and mete out punishment. Legally, it 
appears that Lutheran educators stand in 
the place of parents. However, like their 
public school counterparts, they do not 
have unlimited jurisdiction and are 
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limited to educational pursuits. 

Some states prohibit corporal 
punishment in either public or nonpublic 
schools, while others do not. On the 
basis of state statute, it appears that 
Lutheran school personnel may employ 
corporal punishment as a consequence 
for unacceptable student behavior. 
However, even in states that permit or do 
not directly prohibit it, damages or 
criminal conviction for assault and 
battery could be leveled against the 
Lutheran educator for what is deemed 
harsh or excessive physical punishment. 

In some instances Lutheran schools 
receive written permission from parents 
or guardians to use corporal punishment. 
Sometimes this permission involves a 
statement on an enrollment or 
application form or on an individual 
consent form. While this is generally 
good practice, it should be remembered 
that a parent or guardian does not 
consent to unreasonable punishment 
being directed toward the child. 

The use of corporal punishment is 
discouraged because other disciplinary 
procedures often produce better results 
and because of the possibility of negative 
legal consequences. If the Lutheran 
school believes that the use of corporal 
punishment is helpful in carrying out its 
management function, the following 
suggestions mav assist in preventing civil 
or criminal action: 

l. Provide notice to students and 
parents of the kinds of conduct 
which may result in corporal 


punishment; 

2. Use corporal punishment as a last 
resort, with emphasis being on 
alternative means of changing 
behavior; 

3. Investigate any denial of guilt prior 
to administering corporal 
punishment; 

4. Designate only one person in the 
school to administer the punishment; 

5. Have a witness present; 

6. Limit punishment to no more than 
three swats. (Mawdsley, 1995, pp. 
44-45) 





Sexual Harassment or Molestation of 
Students 

Definitions of these terms vary, but 
for interactions between students and 
teachers the terms generally include not 
only sexual contact that calls into 
question the teacher’s role as exemplar 
but also unwelcome sexual advances or 
requests for favors, particularly when the 
recipient may believe that refusal will 
affect his or her academic standing. 
Sexual abuse or harassment of one 
student by another is also subsumed 
under these terms. 

Possible sources for litigation 
involving Lutheran schools include such 
statutes as Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and Section 1983 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Title [x 
addresses employee-to-employee, 
employee-to-student, and student-to- 
student relationships. Under Section 
1983, school officials can be held liable 
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for supervisory failures that result in the 
molestation of a school child if those 
failures manifest a deliberate indifference 
to the constitutional rights of the child. 

Under the current status of the law, 
Title LX and Section 1983 are not equally 
applicable to Lutheran schools. Title IX 
will be applicable to Lutheran schools 
only if they receive assistance 
administered by the United States 
Department of Education. However, 
Section 1983 would not apply to 
Lutheran schools unless there has been 
state action (Mawdsley, 1995, pp. 144- 
146). 

Lutheran schools receiving and 
planning on continuing to receive federal 
funds should disseminate a sexual 
harassment policy and procedure. They 
would be held liable for damages only if 
school officials had knowledge of and 
were deliberately indifferent to sexual 
harassment among students or, for that 
matter, others on campus. The 
harassment would need to be so severe, 
widespread, and objectively offensive that 
it would prevent the victim access to the 
educational opportunities or benefits 
provided by the Lutheran school. 


Student Records and Privacy Acts 
The Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act of 1974 increased students’ 
and parents’ or guardians’ access to 
school records and restricted the 
availability of school record information 
to third parties. In addition, it provided 
parents or guardians the right to 
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challenge the content of school records. 

Any school receiving federal assistance 

administered by the United States 

Department of Education is bound to 

adhere to the provisions of the act. 

Student records present the Lutheran 
school or educator with possible legal 
hazards. They include: 

1. Defamation if the information in the | 
record is false; 

2. Invasion of privacy for releasing 
information to unauthorized third | 
parties; | 

3. Infliction of mental distress; for 
example, ... calling a child “a high 
grade moron” ... ; 

4. A court order to expunge illegal or 
inaccurate records; 

5. A court order enjoining 
dissemination of adverse student 
records. (Permuth, Mawdsley, & 
Daly, 1981) 

It would be prudent for Lutheran 
educators to follow student record 
statutes applicable to public schools in 
their states. While these mandates might 
not be required of the Lutheran school, 
concern for privacy, confidentiality, 
justice, and fairness should be a 
significant part of the Lutheran 
educational experience, regardless of 
legislative mandate or legal 
interpretation. 





In conclusion, the purpose of this 
article was to raise the level of 
consciousness of Lutheran school 
educators regarding the rights and duties 
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of their charges. It also has attempted to 
assist the Lutheran school educator in 
anticipating and avoiding potential 
problems in relation to the Lutheran 
school student’s legal rights and duties. 
Ultimately, the Lutheran educator should 
be practicing preventive law. T 
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e had five three-year-olds registered, but 

openings only in the four-year-olds 

classes. Would it work to put threes, 
fours, and fives together? How would we program for 
this new group? Was mixed-age grouping appropriate 
for preschoolers? We asked these and other questions 
several years ago at Zion Lutheran Preschool. With few 
answers, we decided to begin one mixed-age class of 
three- to five-year-olds. During that first year, I began 
to notice differences between this group of children and 
the two same-age classes I taught. The mixed-age class 
seemed to practice more positive social skills than the 
other two groups. There appeared to be more nurturing 
and helping on the part of the older children in the 
group. The three-year-olds seemed to play coopera- 
tively more often than their counterparts in the same- 
age class. There seemed to be less competition among 
the children in the mixed-age class. The children in the 
mixed-age class seemed more willing to help a friend, 
settle a difference, or wait for a turn than their peers in 
the other two classes. What I noticed most was the 
feeling of pride on the part of the older children in the 
class when they helped a younger friend. The younger 
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friends seemed to feel accepted and 
important as a result of the relationship 
with the older children. 

Į spent the year trying to explain the 
differences. Was it simply the chemistry 
between the children? Did this class 
have a larger number of “good” days 
compared to the other classes? Was J 
interacting differently with these children 
in some way? All three classes used the 
same play centers, were given the same 
seventy minutes of play time, had access 
to discovery opportunities, and enjoyed 
positive interactions with adults. When 
we decided to offer a mixed-age 
classroom again the following year, I 
planned to see if I could better explain 
these differences. I started with a look at 
the literature on the subject of mixed-age 
grouping and a plan to observe all my 
classes during the year to look for any 
differences between them. 


Definition of Mixed-age Grouping 
The literature contains many 

descriptions of mixed-age grouping. We 

found that the following characteristics 

(Hallion, 1994) described our mixed-age 

classroom at Zion: 

1. There are at least two traditional 
grades or ages of students; 

2. The curriculum is thematic and 
integrated, whenever possible; 

3. Teachers teach children, not 
subjects; 

4. Teachers work within each child’s 
developmental level; 

5. The teacher guides the students to 


achieve more than they would alone: 
6. Children make continuous progress 

uninterrupted by traditional grade 

levels. 

7. Children work in cooperative 
groups; 

8. Peer tutoring is the norm: 

9. There are as many teachers in the 
room as there are students: 

10. Hands-on activities at the child’s 
developmental level enhance the 
chance of true learning: 

11. Cooperative learning enhances the 
chances of better classroom 
discipline: 

12. Classrooms are heterogeneous, but 
ability groups may be formed for 
specific skill learning; 

13. Assessment is ongoing and 
authentic; 

14. Teachers look at the children’s real 
work and talk with them to see what 
they know: 

15. Children’s portfolios are shared with 
parents in a conference setting. (p. 3) 

The whole purpose of mixed-age 

grouping of children is to give them 

opportunities to interact and cooperate 
with children who vary in age, 
experience, ability, interests, and 
maturity. 

In Zion’s mixed-age classroom, the 
children varied in age between three- and 
five-years-old. The learning centers in 
the classroom created the curriculum. 
Activities and materials were available 
for all learning rates and style. 
Children’s play was self-selected and 
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directed as they learned through 
discovery and practice. Literacy skill 
development, social development, and 
cognitive skills were learned through 
play in each center as the children were 
given free choice to pursue activities on 
their own and to work with other 
children. As a result, 
they became deeply 
involved in their 
learning. Thematic 
units were introduced 
and explored in the 
centers. Assessment 
was ongoing and 
based on what was 
known about each 
individual child’s 
past work and present 
ability level. 


Effects of Mixed-Age Grouping on the 
Social Development of Three- to Five- 
Year-Olds 

Historically, early childhood 
educators have emphasized the 
development of children’s social skills. 
During the last two decades, a 
convincing body of evidence has 
accumulated to indicate that unless 
children achieve minimal social 
competence by about the age of six, they 
have a high probability of being at risk 
throughout life. The single best 
childhood predictor of adult adaptation is 
not IQ, not school grades, and not 
classroom behavior, but rather how 
adequately the child gets along with 
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During the last two decades, a 
convincing body of evidence 
has accumulated to indicate 
that unless children achieve 


minimal social competence by 
about the age of six years, they 
have a high probability of being 
at risk throughout life. 





other children. Children who are 
disliked, aggressive, and disruptive, or 
who are unable to sustain close 
relationships with other children and 
who cannot establish a place for 
themselves in the peer group are 
seriously at risk (McClellan & Katz, 
1993, p. vii). 

Were the 
differences in social 
development I observed 
between the same-age 
classes and the mixed- 
age class real? Did the 
positive growth I saw 
stem from the mixed- 
age grouping? The 
issue of young 
children’s maturity and 
the effect of mixed-age grouping on their 
development has been the subject of 
much research. It’s actually easier for 
children to find social and intellectual 
equals if they’re in a more diverse group. 
Kids are also less competitive, because 
they learn to tolerate ranges of ability 
(Miles, 1997). For children who are 
socially immature, mixed-age groups 
provide an environment where they find 
younger children who will less quickly 
snub them. Younger children will allow 
an older child to be unsophisticated 
longer than will his or her same-age 
peers (Katz, 1992). 


Engaging in Social Problem Solving 
I found that it was easier for both the 
youngest in the class and the older, but 
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socially immature children, to learn the 
skill of social problem solving when they 
played together. It worked with 
remarkable results. Research reports that 
older, socially immature preschoolers 
who play with younger children 
eventually become more socially involved 
in the class than do immature children 
who play with children of their own age. 
The opportunity to be the “big guy” in 
the play with a younger child may give 
the inhibited child a boost of confidence 
(Kemple, 1992). I found this to be true 
in our mixed-age group. 


Vignette: Engaging in Social Problem 
Solving 

The children in our mixed-age group 
were three- to five-vears-old. They 
experienced the same social problems as 
the same-age classes: refusing to share, 
being unable to enter an ongoing 
playgroup without disrupting the play, 
and lacking turn-taking ability. Despite 
these similarities, there seemed to be a 
striking difference in how the children in 
the mixed-age group approached social 
problem solving of this sort. 

Robin, 3, and Miles, 5, were in the 
mixed-age group. Neither child had yet 
developed the skill of entering an 
ongoing playgroup. Robin kicked down 
blocks to join other children in block 
play. Miles was socially immature and 
easily frustrated when others would not 
take his direction and do just as he said. 
Both children found it hard to play with 
others and make friends. 


After several months, I began to see 
a change in both children. Miles 
positively accepted teacher-initiated 
opportunities to help Robin in play. 
Robin relished the time spent with Miles 
because he allowed her join him in block 
play. Miles had calmed his need to 
direct all the play with his peers. His 
self-esteem seemed to increase in 
response to the role of “expert” he held 
with Robin. Robin learned that she can 
ask to join others at play. She was more 
careful when approaching others at play 
and learned the words to ask permission 
to join others in play. Miles and Robin 
developed problem-solving skills, and 
both seemed to benefit socially from 
playing with a partner ofa different age. 





Making Friends With Other Children 
Children’s friendship development is 
another skill that seems positively 
affected by mixed-age grouping. 
Friendship appears to be a relationship 
that transcends age-related behavior 
(Katz, Evangelou, Hartman. 1990, p. 10). 
When older children form friendships ` 
with younger children, these friendships 
are not based on dominance. “Children 
practice leadership, but include 
spontaneous attention to peers, affection, 
submission, and reciprocation” (Katz, 
Evangelou, Hartman, 1990, p. 14). 


Vignette: Making Friends with Other 
Children 

During the year, it appeared that 
children in our mixed-age group were 
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making friends easier than those in the 
sxame-age classes. Mark, 3, was 
befriended by a five-year-old early in the 
year. The older friend modeled kindness 
and caring to Mark and the other 
children in the class. He allowed Mark, 
who was struggling to learn how to join 
others in on-going play, to join him in 
the block center, but with the comment, 
“Sure, little Buddy, as long as you don't 
wreck it.” From that day on, Mark 
showed loyalty to this older friend. He 
also learned to repeat that same kindness 
to other classmates his age and older. It 
appeared to me that one act of kindness 
and confidence toward Mark on the part 
of a more capable peer 
taught him the import- 
ance of friendship. 

I also noticed that 
most of the three-year- 
olds in the same-age 
and mixed-age classes 
were able to play 
together, sharing labor 
and following each 
other ’s play rules. The difference 
between the groups was apparent, 
though, when another child would try to 
gain entry to the on-going play. Tom 
and Tim, were in the three-vear-old 


classroom. 


sxame-age class. They enjoyed plaving 
with cars and blocks, building roads and 
raceways. Their complex play included 
each other and needed each other to 
make the play work. However, Tim and 
Tom routinely excluded others during 
their play. They would call names and 
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It seemed to me that the threes 
in the mixed-age group had a 
richer experience in their 


spiritual development because 
of the older children in the 





yell when other children tried to play 


with them. Neither would let others join 
without adult intervention. Even then, 
often, they would abandon their play 
rather than allow others to join them. 
They seemed unable to incorporate other 
children or other ideas into their play. 
This example of social immaturity was 
not observed in the mixed-age group. 
On the contrary, the children in that 
class seemed to cherish the roles of peer 
tutor, helper, and friend to others. 


Cooperating in Program Routines 
Children whose skills in some areas 
are below the norms for their age may 
find it less stressful 
to play with younger 
peers than with 
same-age peers 
(Evangelou, 1989). 
These children are 
more likely to use 
prosocial behaviors 
with their younger 
classmates and even 
to offer younger peers instruction. 
Observations of fours and fives in a 
group found that when the teacher asked 
the older children who were not 
observing the class rules to remind the 
younger ones what the rules were, the 
older children’s own “self-regulatory 
behavior” improved. Researchers suggest 
that acting as a “rule enforcer” may be 
one way in which children learn to obey 
rules and to control their own behavior 
(Katz, Evangelou, Hartman, 1990, p. 14). 








Vignette: Cooperating in Program 
Routines 

James was a three-year-old in the 
mixed-age group who hadn't been able 
to learn cooperation during clean-up 
time. We asked Alison to take James 
with her to straighten the kitchen area at 
clean-up time. She was able to 
accomplish with James what the adults in 
the room were unable to. As we watched, 
she asked James to put the babies in the 
crib while she put the dishes away. 
James finished his job and went on to ask 
Alison “what next?” Because of the 
older child’s reminders, he seemed to 
repeat those behaviors on his own more 
frequently than the threes in the same- 
age group who learned the program 
routines with help from adults. 

At the other end of the spectrum, we 
had an immature five-year-old, Bobby, in 
our mixed-age class who exhibited 
disruptive, attention-seeking behavior 
be fitting a typically developing three- 
year-old. In fact, we had a three-vear- 
old, Mark, in the class who showed 
similar behaviors. Because the behavior 
occurred during large group time, we 
asked the five-vear-old to “remind” and 
“help” Mark to come and sit, to wait his 
turn to talk, and to keep his hands to 
himself. It was amazing to watch 
Bobby's disruptive behavior lessen when 
he was “helping ` Mark. 


Effects of Mixed-Age Grouping on 
Spiritual Development 
Jesus time, prayers, and discussions 


about Jesus’ love for us is a part of every 
school day. The children talk about Jes 
routinely in their play, when someone is 
sick, and at many other times. The 
children remind me to pray, and parents 
report that they do the same at home. 

In all the research I reviewed, there 
were no studies on spiritual growth as it 
related to mixed-age grouping. But, 
because discussions about the truisms of 
our faith happen spontaneously and 
frequently during the day, I was able to 
draw some conclusions. The children in 
the same-age class enjoyed Jesus time, 
remembered to pray at snack, and could 


join in singing all our Jesus songs. They 


would ask questions during our Jesus 
story and seemed to be interested. The 
children in the mixed-age class 
demonstrated all these skills, but 
differently. At Jesus time, it was easier 
to get the “wiggles out” of the younger 
ones because the older children were 
modeling the behavior. Singing was 
much more enthusiastic because the older 
children caught on quicker to the words 
and actions, thereby pulling the younger 
children along with them. Not only did 
the younger children have their teacher 
for a model, they had 8 to 10 other 
“experts” to watch. 

All our groups of children, same-age 
and mixed-age alike spoke about their 
Savior and rejoiced through song, but, it 
seemed to me that the threes in the 
mixed-age group had a richer experience 
in their spiritual development because of 
the older children in the classroom. j 
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Implementing Mixed-age Grouping 
Mixed-age grouping in an early 

childhood setting can offer a variety of 

developmental benefits to all that 
participate. Just simply mixing children 
of different ages in a group, however. 
will not guarantee the benefits mentioned 
here. Teachers must consider how they 
structure the environment, plan 
curriculum, and define their role in the 
classroom. This involves creating an 
environment that fosters large amounts of 
play. planning activities that are 
developmentally appropriate for all 
children, and interacting with children in 

a way that facilitates learning. Other 

teaching strategies include (1) helping 

older children assist younger ones and 
teaching the younger ones to request aid 

from older ones in social situations; (2) 

guarding against younger children 

becoming nuisances: (3) helping all 
children accept their present limitations: 

(4) teaching younger children to learn to 

anticipate the skills they observe in older 

classmates; and. (5) using opportunities 
to help older children understand 
through their observations of younger 
ones how far they ve come in their own 
progress (Katz, Evangelou, Hartman, 

1990, pp. 56-57). 

Katz. Evangelou, and Hartman 
(1990) offer the following advice to those 
implementing a mixed-age program: 

* an optimum age range is larger than 
in traditional classrooms, yet not so 
wide that children cannot share 
interests: 
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e the proportion of older to younger 

children should be large enough to 

keep the older children from 

regressing: 

no particular proportion of time 

needs to be allocated to mixed- and 

same-age grouping: and 

* an informal, multidimensional. non- 
age-based curriculum is most 
appropriate for mixed-age groups (p. 
47). 


Conclusion 
On the basis of the research review 

and study of the children in our classes. 

several conclusions about the children in 
the mixed-age class may be drawn: 

l. Social skills were developed through 
their play and their interactions with 
older classmates. 

2. There was a greater acceptance 
toward those children who hadn't yet 
gained social skills. 

3. A mixed-age setting allows children 
to experience play with those who 
are diverse in age and ability. Since 
chronological age is not the only 
indicator of ability or interest, 
children of all ages can find capable 
or more capable play partners. 


The results of my “experimental” 
year with mixed-age grouping seemed to 
indicate positive effects on social, 
cognitive. and spiritual development in 
young children. Because of our positive 
experiences and the benefits to the 
children, after this experiment. we 
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decided to continue with the mixed-age 
experience, but now we had a research- 
based reason for this type of 
programming. We made a complete 
switch to mixed-age grouping in all four 
preschool classes at Zion Lutheran 
Preschool. 

In addition to mixing ages, several 
other factors contribute to the positive 
results we see from mixed-age grouping. 
There is a two-year age difference in all 
four of the mixed-age classes at Zion 
Lutheran Preschool, with a limit of 7 
three-year-olds to 10 four- and five-year- 
olds. A developmentally appropriate 
philosophy is at the heart of the 
curriculum. Children’s interests and 
abilities are considered when introducing 
themes into each learning center. To 
make sure we focus on each child’s skill 
development in the cognitive, social, and 
Spiritual domains, individual yearly goals 
are set at conferences with parents in the 
fall. Because children are developing at 
different stages and skill levels in the 
mixed-age groups, we find that many, if 
not all the children’s goals are met 
because there always seems to be a child 
who can demonstrate and model those 
goals to the learner in the class. Most 
importantly, we are committed to getting 
the most out of mixed-age grouping for 
our children and their families.? 
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Credibility 


“Hello, ` said the voice on the phone. “I’m calling to tell you 
that John Smith will not be in school today. He is verv sick.” 

“I see,” said the school secretary. “Who is this calling?” 

“This is my mother, ` said the voice. 

* k k 

Credibility is a bit like a sand castle. It takes a long time to 
build but only a few moments to destroy. It’s imperative for 
administrators to have credibility with co-workers, students, and 
parents. It’s also imperative for administrators to work hard to keep 
that credibility. An errant word or action can destroy it quickly. 

Besides obvious credibility-destroyers like lying, failing to keep 
promises, and making huge blunders in judgement, more subtle 
errors can also damage an administrator’s credibility. 

One threat to an administrator’s credibility is how she deals with 
the mistakes she’s made. Shifting blame to someone else, even if 
some of the blame can justifiably be shifted, is counter-productive. 
An excuse like, “I would have finished that project if Mrs. Jones had 
helped as she said she would,” tells co-workers that the principal is 
unwilling to acknowledge her own shortcomings. It makes them 
suspect that they could become the scapegoats in the future. It also 
leads them to conclude that their leader isn’t a good team player and 
doesn’t have the best interests of the entire school in mind. 

Excuses like “I overslept” or “I forgot” may reflect the truth, but 
they leave the impression that the principal is giving less than his 
best effort to the school. They also invite similar excuses from co- 
workers. When an administrator says, “I was too busy to work on 
the issue you raised last week,” he is telling the affected colleagues 
that their request is not important to him. Principals need to model 
the desired behavior consistently. 

Similarly, when a principal blames outside forces like a 
computer, her work load, or “the board,” she is inviting others to do 
the same. She reduces the emphasis upon the importance of being 
well prepared and accountable. 

An unqualified admission of guilt like “It was my fault” or “I’m 
sorry” can go a long way in building trust. When teachers and 
parents see that the principal is willing to “take the heat,” they're 
more willing to work with her and share in the consequences caused 
by the mistakes. 

How a principal deals with the mistakes of others is also 
important. Determining who made the mistake is less important 
than determining who is to correct the situation. Blaming destroys 
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relationships. When the focus is on 
solutions instead, others feel less 
inhibited to try new things. 

Principals who use a double standard 
for themselves also jeopardize their 
credibility. Leaders don’t have the 
luxury of bending the rules for 
themselves. A principal who feels he is 
above the policies set for other faculty 
members invites resentment. If frequent 
use of the phone during school hours for 
personal business is wrong for the 
teachers, it’s wrong for the principal. If 
talking above a whisper in the library is 
wrong for others, it’s wrong for the 
principal. If eating candy in school is 
wrong for the students, it’s wrong for the 
principal. 

Insensitive remarks can also erode 
credibility. Among them are phrases like 
“It’s none of your business.” Such 
statements leave the impression that the 
principal has something to hide. 

Engaging in gossip, no matter how 
delicious it might be, is wrong. Even if 
the gossip never gets back to the person 
being talked about, co-workers soon 
realize that they could be targets the next 
time. It’s human nature to love gossip, 
but people have more respect for those 
who don’t engage in it. 

When verbal disagreements arise, 
people who preface their statements with 
phrases like, “you never . . .” or “you 
always . . .” lead others to feel that the 
person is unwilling to discuss issues 
rationally. Even when emotions run 
high, principals’ words and actions must 
be above reproach. 

Principals who fail to keep private 
conversations private are inviting others 
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to lose faith in them. A better idea is to 
first ask permission before divulging 
information that could be sensitive. 

Insincere praise becomes obvious 
before long. Leaders should praise the 
efforts of co-workers, parents, and 
students. Heartfelt words of appreciation 
and praise are wonderful to receive. But 
trite praise diminishes the believability of 
the person giving it. 

Engaging in self-promotion also 
leads to loss of credibility. People soon 
begin to sense a gap between what a 
person says about himself and reality. 
When someone is perceived as a bragger, 
others like to see that person humbled. 
Principals who are good at what they do 
don’t need to brag about it. It will 
become readily apparent soon enough. 

Credibility is a result of hard work. 
It’s imperative for administrators to work 
hard at keeping it. A principal without 
credibility is like a janitor without a mop, 
a dentist without a drill, a fireman 
without water. 

* k * 

“The telephone pole was 
approaching fast,” said the driver to the 
policeman. “I was attempting to swerve 
out of its path when it struck me.” 

“I would have done my homework, ” 
said the student, “but I was sure I heard 
the teacher tell us we only had to do it if 
we wanted to get an F.” 

“I would have ordered those 
supplies like I promised,” said the 
principal to the teacher, “but the board 
of regents from Harvard University kept 
calling me all week, begging me to 
accept the presidency there. `? 








You Don’t Have to Do This Alone 


Networking is essential for music teachers if they are not just to 
survive but to thrive within their schools. Being new or having new 
responsibilities is a challenge to even the most experienced or well- 
trained. In a new situation, teachers tend to be reluctant to ask for 
help—surely that would imply weakness. In many situations, what 
is really the development of collegiality, the nurturing of a support 
system, and the sharing of ideas is falsely perceived as inability. 

For the music educator especially, finding a mentor or support 
system is difficult. Many times, within the Lutheran system, there is 
only one music educator in any school building. Frequently that 
person is also either the church musician or a regular classroom 
teacher, which puts great demands on her professional focus. In 
those circumstances, there is no other faculty member to look to for 
content support. The music teacher must make connections to 
potential colleagues in other buildings—perhaps even other 
towns—adding non-musical obstacles to the situation. 

What can be done to improve a music educator’s ability to 
connect and stay current with the profession? A number of years 
ago, LEA considered the possibility of developing a special interest 
group for music educators. It was determined that the more effective 
route would be to encourage music educators to establish and 
maintain membership in the Music Educators National Conference 
(MENC) along with their LEA affiliation. 

MENC is a non-profit organization. It is the only national 
association that addresses every aspect of music education—band, 
chorus, orchestra, general music, teacher education, and research. 
MENC’s nearly 70,000 members represent all levels of teaching, 
preK to postgraduate. Since 1907, MENC has worked to ensure that 
every student has access to a comprehensive, sequential, and high- 
quality program of music education. MENC, under executive 
director Dr. John Mahimann, led the drive to establish the National 
Standards for Music Education. Past MENC president Dorothy 
Straub (1992-1994) referred to the standards project as “the single 
most significant event in the history of music education in this 
century.” 

MENC is member-driven, with planning and direction coming 
from every state in the country. MENC’s objectives are to 
) provide information, resources, and services for music 

education professionals; 
> provide a forum for exchange of ideas through publications and 

meetings; 
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) promote the perception of music as 
an essential area of study; 

) foster the use of the most effective 
techniques and resources in music 
education: 

) investigate curriculum needs and 
develop resources for effective music 
education: 

) encourage excellence in music 
education by recognizing individual 
achievements and contributions to 
the profession; 

) maintain an effective liaison with 
national organizations that have 
allied interests in the arts and in 
music education. 


MENC is now networking with 
organizations such as the National 
School Boards Association, the National 
Association of Secondary Schools, the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, the National 
Association of Pastoral Musicians, and 
the American Council on the Arts. 
These are in addition to organizations 
such as the ACDA, AOSA, ASTA, 
AGEHBR, and NBA. 

Members of MENC benefit through 
advocacy, monthly member publications 
(Music Educators Journal and Teaching 
Music), national in-service conferences 
and state associations, publications, and 
conferences. 


Why for Lutheran Music Educators? 


Asked what MENC had to offer 
Lutheran music educators, John 
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Mahlmann’s response included, “We 
devote all our resources to bringing our 
70,000 members the best and the latest in 
tools and resources to help them teach 
better, help them grow their programs... 
give [them] opportunities to meet and 
share with their colleagues to exchange 
ideas . . . We are, very simply, the 
strongest voice in advocating music 
education that’s heard in the nation 
today.” 

“By standing with MENC,” 
Mahlmann continued, “Lutheran music 
educators are joining with a powerful voice 
for the future of music education. That 
future starts with the young people they’ re 
training today, who will be tomorrow’s 
musicians and music educators. .. . I know 
that the LEA has encouraged its music 
teachers to become MENC members, and 
we thank them for their show of support. 
I'd like to extend a personal invitation to 
all Lutheran music educators to become 
MENC members, and I hope they will.” 


The future of music education in our 
schools should be an exciting prospect. 
Improving instruction and the quality of 
programs is essential in order for our 
students to learn and grow. We are 
charged with an awesome task and the 
immense pleasure of sharing God’s gift of 
music. How better to handle this 
responsibility than through the support, 
assistance, and inspiration that connection 
to the profession—especially through 
MENC—<an afford? 





Single-Minded Devotion 


I had not given much thought to my being single as I prepared 
to enter DCE ministry. It was just who I was. But as I stood in a 
room full of church leaders where I interviewed for my internship 
position and was asked whether I “have the gift of celibacy," I 
suddenly realized that my singleness had more importance than I 
originally thought. I never thought that my marital status would 
prompt such a question or have any relevance to my job 
performance. But these parishioners obviously thought differently. 
In that instance, I realized that at 22 I did not want to contemplate 
whether or not I was being called to a single life. Being single in 
the ministry would have implications I had never contemplated. I 
found myself answering quickly, “I practice celibacy, but at this 
time it is a gift I have neither accepted nor, quite frankly, 
envisioned as a ‘gift.’” 

The issues of my being single in ministry began that night, 
more than 15 years ago, and have continued throughout my years 
of service. Just this past Saturday night as I was out to dinner 
with potential volunteers, I stated that one of our upcoming Bible 
class topics would be “The Passion of an Apostle,” based on Paul’s 
passion for the Gospel. One volunteer looked at me dumbfounded 
and said, “Wait a minute! Wasn’t Paul the one who wrote about 
remaining single? How could there have been any passion in his 
life?” I then realized many people feel that in order to remain 
single one must give up a life of passion, and because of that I am 
sometimes looked at with pity rather than envy. But, I also knew a 
reality that was beyond his comprehension, something that the 
Apostle Paul understood clearly: sometimes being single in the 
ministry is more passion-filled than being married. It all depends 
on your definition of passion. Some of my older and wiser friends 
have come to realize that whether you are single or married in 
ministry—or in life—does not matter. Each comes with tradeoffs. 
One can find things to grieve and things to celebrate in both 
situations. 

For many reasons, I would not want to trade in my single life. 
There is a flexibility in my life that is not present in the lives of my 
married friends. Sometimes, out of pure selfishness, I delight in 
the fact that I do not have to consult anyone else in decision 
making. The freedom and luxury of being able to say “yes” or “no, 
based solely on my heart’s desire and God’s leading, is a true gift. 
From my life being interrupted by a call to scheduling ministry 
opportunities to taking vacation time, there is less clutter in the 
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discernment process. The decision that 
is best for me is what is best for my 
family, my married friends cannot always 
say the same. 

One of the more prominent 
affirmations that I receive from being 
single is the fact that my ministry can 
have more of my heart and soul (not 
synonymous with my time). The youth I 
serve have been known to say that they 
are relieved I am single, because they 
recognize that if I had a family I would 
not be as invested in their lives. One 
quickly realizes that being single in the 
ministry involves much less guilt. I am 
not abandoning or neglecting anyone in 
order to spend quality time with the 
people that God has placed in my care. [I 
can also take “comp” time more easily 
when the hours of ministry have been 
excessive; I do not need to coordinate 
that time with members of my family. 
My ministry would look vastly different 
if I had a spouse or children in my life. 

Although there is much to celebrate 
in being single, I would be lying if I did 
not say that there is a sense of grief as 
well. I will always have a tinge of 
sadness for not having a spouse or 
children of my own. As only those who 
are parents can know, there is a joy and a 
love that comes from your own family 
and your own children, experiences I can 
only imagine. It is the tradeoff. But the 
blessing is that the grief is never 
overwhelming and does not come 
frequently. 

Just as there are blessings to being 
single in the ministry, there are dangers 
as well. One of the dangers is battling 
the feeling of isolation. Since you do not 
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have a built-in support system as with a 
family, you must develope one 
intentionally. Surrounding yourself with 
people who know you, care for you, pray 
for you and challenge you beyond being a 
church professional can offer that much 
needed support system. You need to 
develop relationships with intimacy and 
integrity, relationships in which you can 
be real and authentic. There is great 
personal and professional risk if the only 
relationships cultivated are those in the 
professional arena. Relating with people 
who “get you,” who know why you are 
laughing so hard, who help dry your 
tears, who intercede for you before God, 
and with whom you can play can bring 
health and healing. 

Another danger to the single is 
“workaholism,” although this danger is 
not by any means limited to the single 
professional. In the single professional’s 
life, there is no other voice calling one 
home, calling one to balance, and calling 
one out of the trenches of ministry. 

Many churches make the assumption that 
a single worker has less need for personal 
time than a married worker does. This is 
not only a false assumption but a 
dangerous one as well. Quite the 
contrary, many times I have jokingly told 
my pastors that I need a “wife” as well: 
someone who will take care of my 
laundry, do the housecleaning, and have 
the meals ready for me upon my return. 
Single workers may not need the time to 
cultivate and maintain relationships with 
their family members, but they do need 
time to care for themselves personally. 
Balance is a critical ingredient in every 
professional] minister’s life. 








Unfortunately, the church rarely calls a 
worker to a healthier lifestyle. One needs 
to realize that the work of ministry will 
never be completely done; therefore, 
permission to walk away is necessary. 
Those who are single and have difficulty 
coming home to an empty house have it 
within their power to change that 
circumstance. A house mate or a pet can 
make a world of difference in the life of 
an overworked single church 
professional. 

As I evaluate my ministry career, I 
am extremely grateful. I have been able 
to devote my life to my passion and my 
calling for longer than I would have 
imagined possible. I understand the 
single-minded devotion that Paul was 
talking about in First Corinthians. There 
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has been greater joy than I ever 
anticipated. God has richly blessed my 
life with relationships in both my 
ministry and my personal life. I do not 
know what the future holds, and I still d 
not know whether I have the gift of 
celibacy. However, I still practice it, an 
in spite of that, my life has been filled 
with a deep and abiding passion. 
Whether married or single, with Go 
by my side, the future is a great 
adventure waiting to happen. God’s 
Word rings clearly in my heart, calming 
my fears, 
No longer will they call you Deserte 
. . . (You) will be called the Holy 
People, the Redeemed of the Lord; 
and you will be called Sought After. 
(Isaiah 62:4,12)? 


The symbol of the cross in the church points to the God who was crucified not between 
two candles on an altar, but between two thieves in the place of the skull, where the 
outcasts belong, outside the gates of the city. It does not invite thought but a change of 
mind. It is a symbol which therefore leads out of the church and out of religious longin 
into the fellowship of the oppressed and abandoned. On the other hand, it is a symbol 
which calls the oppressed and godless into the church and through the church into the 


fellowship of the crucified God. 


Jürgen Moltmann, The Crucified Go 
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Multiplying Ministries 


by Rich Bimler 


.COMma 


Using commas in punctuation is extremely important. And in 
our own lives, opportunities to pause and keep our priorities 
straight are also extremely important. Taking time to be sure our 
own daily life is understandable and clear is essential to us all. 

But what’s the big deal about a misplaced comma, or three? 
For starters, compare these two identically worded paragraphs: 


1. “Dear John: I want a man who knows what love is all about. 
You are generous, kind, thoughtful. People who are not like you 
admit to being useless and inferior. You have ruined me for other 
men. I yearn for you. I have no feelings whatsoever when we are 
apart. I can be forever happy—will you let me be yours? Susan” 


2. “Dear John: I want a man who knows what love is. All about 
you are generous, kind, thoughtful people, who are not like you. 
Admit to being useless and inferior. You have ruined me. For 
other men, I yearn. For you, I have no feelings whatsoever. When 
we are apart, I can be forever happy. Will you let me be? Yours, 
Susan” 


Indeed, commas are important to communicate the correct 
message. And commas in our own life—that is, times to pause, to 
reflect, to slow down, to take a breath—are also necessary to keep 
us focused on our priorities. 

As we zoom into the 2000s, it is helpful for all of us to evaluate 
our present directions and focus by pausing now and again to 
reflect on our ministries and life around us. How are we doing with 
our family relationships, our teaming with other staff persons, our 
personal devotional activities? Have we been too intent on 
reaching the year 2000 with many activities and events, without 
really focusing enough on our own directions in life? 

Of course, the “pause that refreshes” begins around the Word 
and sacraments. We pause each week in corporate worship and in 
individual devotions to be refreshed by the presence of God in us, 
in others, and through the Word and sacraments. As in the “Dear 
John” letter above, meanings and messages really get messed up 
without commas. Likewise, our lives can really get messed up 
without opportunities to reflect, review, pause, and slow down a 
while. 

Blessings to you as you celebrate the fact that our Lord is the 
one who focuses us on the Cross and the Resurrection! Let’s help 
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each other to celebrate the fact that even 
when we get our “commas” in the wrong 
places, even when we don't pause to 
review our schedules and priorities, the 
Lord keeps us straight by providing 
forgiveness in the message of His 
unconditional love for us—in spite of our 
misplaced commas! 

Let`s go about watching our 
“commas. But more important, let’s go 


about celebrating and sharing the love o 
God in Christ as we pause and refresh 
and review the life He has given to us to 
live each day for Him! 

Blessings to you this day, in Christ! 
.COMma actually means, for us. . . 

Celebrate Our Ministries, modeling 
alleluias!? 


“In the face of death, live humanly. In the middle of chaos, celebrate the Word. 
Amidst babel, speak the truth. Confront the noise and verbiage and falsehood of death 
with the truth and potency and the efficacy of the Word of God. Know the Word, teach 
the Word, preach the Word, defend the Word, incarnate the Word, do the Word, live the 


Word.” 


William Stringfellow 
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Secondary Sequence 


by Russ Moulds, Concordia University, Seward, Nebraska 


“Why Can’t They Be Like Us?” 


Three times in the past three weeks I have been asked why 
secondary teachers are not like elementary teachers. This perennial 
question often arises in the context of conferences and meetings. 
Usually it comes from elementary teachers and principals on planning 
committees who are surprised and slightly dismayed to learn that their 
secondary colleagues aren’t much interested in participating. This 
attitude, often misinterpreted as aloofness, actually derives reasonably 
from significant differences of both situation and disposition between 
elementary and secondary teachers. 

Secondary teachers are not trained at teachers college in the same 
way as elementary teachers. Perhaps this difference in training fosters 
distinctions from the outset. Along with the self-selecting differences 
for entering the programs, the programs then go their separate ways, 
with elementary teachers taking many more education classes in 
methods and secondary taking many more classes in subject areas. 

Pre-teachers enter the secondary track for different reasons than 
do those entering the elementary track. Both share a fundamental 
interest in serving God by working with young people, but their 
motivations then diverge. One common distinction is that the 
secondary teacher is often moved by an interest in the subject areas as 
much as in the student. But there’s more. Secondary folks just don’t 
share the same affinity and affect for young children, especially in 
large groups. Secondary teachers in 7-12 schools who have taught 
any seventh graders consistently describe them as “children, not 
adolescents I can work with.” 

If elementary teachers educate the whole child, secondary folks 
are often more interested in specific kinds of development. If 
elementary help the family to put in place the basics of Christian 
character, secondary challenge those basics, assisting adolescents to 
re-assemble the basics into their own identity, now consciously 
grounded in God’s Word. If elementary education is about putting the 
essential building blocks of development in place, secondary is 
concerned with pushing those blocks around by inquiry, dialogue, 
identity formation, and faith development. If elementary focuses on 
securing the evangelism of baptism and early faith formation, 
secondary emphasizes building the discipleship of an examined faith. 
Both serve children in love but at a different age and time of 
development—and so secondary teachers talk different scripts and 
schemas than do elementary. 

Notice a few other differences. Secondary has an abiding interest 
in athletics and the performing arts as modes for working with young 
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people. These areas account for a sizable 
portion of their attention and discussion, 
including a greater degree of competitive- 
ness than in the elementary setting. 
Secondary interacts with parents in ways 
quite different than does elementary 
because the activities, challenges, and 
developmental aims are different. 
Secondary also has a different orientation 
to authority than does elementary, again 
for reasons related to the nature of the 
task and the student. Because these 
differences inevitably show up as program 
differences in conferences and in-services, 
secondary teachers predictably remain 
uninterested. 

In addition to differences in “teacher 
constitutions,” other factors may sharpen 
the distinctions, sometimes giving them a 
bit of an edge. Lutheran high school 
teachers are always fewer in number than 
elementary teachers, so program content 
for secondary is usually token at best. 
Nevertheless, districts or steering 
committees face pressure to include 
secondary teachers at chiefly elementary 
events to increase registrations and keep 
costs down (a questionable stewardship 
tactic, if I may add). 

Many of our older high school 
teachers and administrators began as 
elementary teachers and still retain strong 
fellowship and philosophical links to the 
elementary schools. Secondary people 
without this background sometimes 
become impatient with their colleagues’ 
insistence on attending what amount to 
elementary gatherings. Only today are 
these colleagues retiring and being 
replaced by career secondary people. 

In important ways, then, secondary 









teachers are not like elementary teache 

These differences show up across the 

board, even within our teacher educati 

departments in the colleges. But there 
also important areas for collaboration, 
especially for Lutheran high schools, 
middle schools, and feeder elementary 
schools. These teachers might profitably 
explore ways to share conference and 
in-service time around five areas: 

e Curriculum scope and sequence: 
consider what is best taught when i 
the content areas and how to better 
orchestrate the scope and sequence. 

e Faith development: consider what 
activities build faith at different ag 
how to provide them, and how to 
build on previous experiences. 

e Transitional issues: consider how bé¢st 
to assist students moving from 
elementary school to middle or junipr 
high school and on to high school. 

e Social and educational trends: 

consider, for example, at-risk 

students moving through the grade 
levels or the impact of family changes 
on students across the grade levels. 

Professional issues: consider the 

many issues facing all of us in the 

office of the Christian teacher. 


Secondary teachers are not better, 
smarter, or wiser than elementary 
teacher—yjust different in some 
identifiable ways. As fellow ministers ji 
and to the body of Christ, we know full 
well the I Corinthians 12 admonition 
about one body and many members. As 
members, we can like each other withau 
being alike.t 
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Teaching the Young 


by Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


The Peace of Play 


Have you ever thought about what it takes to play? About what 
the conditions are necessary for play to be possible? What do 
children need in order to be free to play? What do adults need to 
provide in order for play to happen? 

Do we take for granted the preconditions for play? Have you 
ever thought about it? 


Play and Peace 

Both Zechariah and Isaiah talk about play in their prophesies. 
Both prophets use the presence of children playing to symbolize the 
presence of peace. Zechariah writes about boys and girls playing in 
the streets to indicate that there is peace in the land (Zechariah 8: 5). 
Isaiah writes about infants playing beside an adder to show that 
there is peace between mankind and the animals (Isaiah 11: 8). 
Isaiah also writes about little children leading both wild and 
domesticated animals when he describes the peace and glory of the 
new Jerusalem (11: 6). 

Did you ever think about peace as a necessary condition for 
play? Is it still a necessary condition today? Do children in 
violence-ridden environments play, or is their existence consumed 
with the activities of survival? Is play a luxury reserved for places 
and times where children are protected and feel protected? 


Security 

Children need security to allow them to relax and to use energy 
for leaming, for appropriate brain nourishment and development, 
and for faith development. They can route energy taken in through 
food throughout the body, especially to the brain, for the activities of 
childhood—for play! 

The lack of a sense of security, on the other hand, puts the 
child’s whole system “on alert.” The child needs that alertness 
because she is providing security for herself rather than having it 
provided by her caregivers. The energy which should be available 
for the nourishment of learning and they instead route play to the 
constant state of alertness which the child feels she must maintain. 


Reliability 

The continual experience of reliability is another key ingredient 
in optimal learning and play. The child’s experience of reliable 
care, as with security, allows him to devote the optimal amount of 
energy to activities such as learning and play. 








The experience of unreliable care, on 
the other hand, reroutes the energy 
children need for play and learning. 
Unreliable care shuts down a sense of 
interest and curiosity, both of which are 
needed for optimal play. Ifthe child’s 
interest and curiosity are diminished, the 
child does not have energy to route to 
play or learning. Ifthe child’s interest 
shuts down because of the lack of 
reliability in his or her life, learning and 
play simply will not happen at the pace 
or the complexity which God designed. 


Predictability 

The young child also needs a 
predictable environment for play. 
Predictability builds the sense of 
regularity and structure the child needs 
for optimal growth and development. 

An unpredictable environment, on 
the other hand, does not provide the 
regularity and structure the young child 
needs for optimal play and learning. 
Lack of predictability is confusing to the 
infant and toddler. If cries of hunger or 
pain are met one hour or one day but 
ignored the next, the child’s reaction is 
confusion and bewilderment. If the cues 
the child is learning to give—indeed is 
created to give—are ignored, the child 
becomes baffled. 

There is no point in communicating 
pain or hunger or discomfort if the 
reaction to that communication is not 
predictable. Why cry if you’re not sure 
that someone will respond? 

If the child’s communication of 
needs shuts down, play shuts as well. 
Play and learning will not occur if the 
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child’s appetite for communication is 
diminished. 


Implications for Teaching 

Young children need consistency. 
Consistency implies peace. This require 
a positive relationship between the care 
children receive at home and the care at < 
center or child care home. This means 
that parents and other caregivers need to 
communicate often and well to provide 
the connections between their differing 
care settings. 

For both centers and child care 
homes, security, reliability, and 
predictability are an ongoing challenge. 
This means that for the infant, especially, 
the number of caregivers needs to be 
limited. This is a staffing challenge in 
every center, but a challenge which must 
be met. But even for toddlers and 
preschoolers, the consistency of care and 
caregivers is crucial. Children simply do 
not have energy left for learning and play 
if they devote all—or even some—of 
their energy to providing their own 
security, reliability, and predictability. 

Children thrive on secure, reliable, 
and consistent care. That kind of care 
supports learning and play—peaceful 
play. That kind of care not only supports 
play and learning, but also good brain 
development. It also undergirds the 
child’s emerging concepts about the faith 
with which God has gifted him or her. 

Isaiah and Zechariah had the right 
idea. Peace—security, reliability, 
predictability, consistency—is necessary 
for children’s play!t 
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A Final Word 


by George C. Heider, President, Concordia University 


To Coin a Phrase 


Last month it happened again. A public figure (this time a 
college president—gulp!) was compelled to admit publicly that he had 
used phrases in a speech which were authored by another, but 
without attribution. In a word, he stood accused of plagiarism. 

The weight which the academic world places on the alleged 
offense became clear as an on-campus firestorm led the individual 
involved to resign his office within a very few days. In itself, that 
decision occasions little surprise, given the degree to which not 
simply wrong-doing but even controversy can compromise the ability 
of modem college and university heads to lead. What is more 
intriguing is the rationale offered by the man in his own defense: the 
words in question had come from the Internet without indication of 
origin, so he had no one to whom to attribute them. 

The incident raises a significant question: what is the nature of 
intellectual property in the so-called Information Age? On the one 
hand, given the plethora of facts, opinions, and rhetoric all around us, 
it is fair to argue that. in the words of the Teacher, “there is nothing 
new under the sun”; that is, few of us can ever claim to offer a truly 
original idea. On the other hand, those of us whose stock-in-trade is 
words can argue with equal force that a particularly insightful or 
persuasive turn of phrase is worthy of credit. 

So where does the line lie? And how shall we educators both 
teach and model our teaching? Just perhaps, our oft-cited “Christian 
values” will help us here. Fundamental to those values is one 
articulated bv our Lord, who said He “came uot to be served but to 
serve.” A truly servant attitude, | would argue, bends over backwards 
to ensure that due credit is given to others. This need not require a 
forest of footnotes (which can. in their own perverse way, serve only 
to deflect responsibility from an author). But where we or our 
students use ideas distinctively phrased, it is our obligation to say so. 
even if we can credit only that ubiquitous author, “Anonymous.” 

Doing so does not merely save us grief. It’s the right thing to 
do.f 








with the InterMission Scripts s series 


ow you can illustrate Gospel messages with dramatic impact using 

InterMission Scripts. Each volume contains four to seven 
reproducible, royalty-free dramas ranging from 3-4 minutes to 30-45 
minutes. Use them for worship services, Sunday school programs, Bible 
studies and more. Each Christ-centered script includes a purpose 
statement, theme and Scripture reference. Important information for 
performing the dramas—time, cast, costumes, props, sound, lighting and 
setting—is on the first page for quick reference. A note to the 
pastor/leader and study questions are located at the end of each script. 


Strong and Sturdy: Dramas for Children 0-570-05389-7 12-4016 $12.99 
Wearing the Mask: Dramas for Youth 0-570-05376-5 12-3427 $14.99 
Anticipation: Dramas for Advent 0-570-05386-2 12-4014 $12.99 
Celebration: Dramas for Christmas 0-570-05387-0 12-4015 $12.99 
Preparation: Dramas for Lent 0-570-05391-9 12-4018 $12.99 
Jubilation: Dramas for Easter 0-570-05390-0 12-4017 $12.99 


To order call 1-800-325-8040 CPH 


Also available through participating 
Christian bookstores. 





